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ln 


The ne Publisher's Department. 


*,* Closing the year with this issue, we have 
been looking back over the file of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL for 1896. We have 
given our readers far more printed matter than 
ever before, notwithstanding the reduction in 
price. Twenty issues of the fifty-two have 
been increased in size four pages, (making them 
24 instead of 20), making eighty pages of read 
ing more than the regular amount. The bound 
volume, this year, if bound with the cover, will 
make 1,120 pages; without the cover 912 
pages. 


*,* It may be interesting to speak of some 
of the contents of the paper. We printed, in 
advance of their issue in the official volume, 
the papers read at the Swarthmore Conferences. 
We gave reports of the Conference, and of all 
yearly meetings, some of them quite full. We 
gave several of the papers read at the Man- 
chester Conference in England, and some ex- 
tended extracts from the discussions. We had 
letters describing journeys on religious ac- 
count, or experiences of travel, from a number 
of well-known Friends, including John J. Cor- 
nell, Isaac Wilson, Aaron M. Powell, Edward 
Coale, and others. We have printed a large 
number of essays and “ papers,” read at confer- 
ences, etc. A number of valuable historical 
papers have been given, including James 
Wood's careful study of the history of New 
York Yearly Meeting down to 1828. 

This is but a part ; it suggests what we think 
is true, that the volume of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for 1896 will be found to be an 
interesting and valuable collection of matter 
relating to Friends. 


*,* We bave given this year more illustra- 
tions than ever before, adding we think to the 
interest and usefulness of the paper. Pictures 
are now generally employed in periodical liter- 
ature, and those suitable,— which we have been 
careful to select,—are a helpful aid in the com- 
prehension of the subject treated in the text. 
Counting the three cuts inserted this week we 
have printed some sixteen in the course of the 
year. We propose to continue this hereafter. 
Portraits of deceased Friends, views of places 
identified with Friends, pietures of new build- 
ings, etc., are among the objects which appear 
appropriate for use in the paper. 

*,* The department of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths may be mentioned. There have 
been 57 births announced, 80 marriages, and 
441 deaths. We have not in any year, we 
think, printed so many announcements of 
births, and seldom so many marriages. 

There is no charge made for these announce- 
ments. 


*,* A subscriber in Ohio writes us: ‘ Times 
have been so close, and money so hard to get, 
that we have let our subscription run behind 
the past year, but have obtained enough to pay 
up arrears by selling corn at 20 cents a bushel 
and hogs at 3 centsa pound. We cannot think 
of doing without the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.” 


*,* A correspondent writes us that she 
looked over the paper in vain for the street 
address of the INTELLIGENCER. It is 921 Arch 
street. It has been published, in a conspicuous 
line, at the head of the paper, either on the 
first or second page of cover, forty-eight times 
this year, and omitted, we find, four times. 
But letters addressed to FrRrenpDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
never fail to reach us on account of address. 
Our mail goes into our box at the post-office, 
and the street number is not really necessary. 
We shall, however, place the street address in 
the date-line of the cover (first page), where it 
will not be subject to disturbance in the weekly 
“make-up.” 


*,* The average circulation of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL during 1896 has 
been 3,643 copies weekly. 


*,* Two of the 25 cent “coin cards,” for a 
3-months’ trial subscription, have reached us 
without any names to whom the paper is to be 
sent. All we can doin such cases is to wait 
until complaints come that the paper is not 
received. One of these, from New York, has 
just now reached us. The other bears the 
post-mark of Hoboken, N. J. 


*,* Muttuica HI, N. J., 
Twelfth month 19, 1896. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Perhaps it is not too late for me to give an 
appreciative word relative to to the “ Boston 
Binder” which I have used during the present 
year to my great satisfaction ; it is very little 
trouble at the end of each week or two weeks 
to insert in the Binder the papers which have 
been read; then when reference is made to 
any article read some time past it is so easy to 
take my book and look up the required sub- 
ject. Another reason for its use is that the 
table appears so much more neat than when 
the papers are lying on it loose,—for we must 
keep some of them on the sitting-room table, 
as conversation so often leads us to refer to 
something we have read in the INTELLIGEN- 
cer. Of course if we neglect the binding for 
several weeks it is much more work, butif 
attended to regularly it takes little time and 
fully pays in the convenience it is to have the 
papers all together. R. M. L. 


*,.* Weare receiving a good many orders for 
periodicals, at the special rates advertised in 
our Club List. These orders we forward punc- 
tually, and when we have received acknowl- 
edgment from the publishers we consider our 
work done. If, then, there should be any mis- 
take in address, or unreasonable delay in re- 
ceiving the periodical, we should like sub- 
scribers to write directly to the publisher. 
They should mention that their order was sent 
through us. It is not desirable to write to us, 
for several reasons, one of them being the un- 
necessary delay, and another the fact that at 
this season our clerks are so engaged that they 
do not welcome any extra work. When the 
complaint comes to us, all we can do is to for- 
ward it to the publishers. 


*,* In regard to delay in receiving periodi- 
cals at this season, we must once more remind 
everybody that all the great publishing houses 
are extremely “rushed” from the middle of 
this month to the middle of next, and that some 
of them cannot possibly avoid some delay. It 
is better, of course, to send in orders as early as 
possible before the holidays. 


*,* We have at the office, now, copies of 
Friends’ Almanac for 1897, for any who find 
it more convenient to call here (921 Arch St.), 
than at 15th and Race streets. There are two 
sizes, the “large,” or ordinary, and the 
“pocket.” The price of each is the same, 10 


cents. 
Friends’ Almanac contains, besides the usual 


Calendar, lists of Friends’ meetings, names of 
clerks, correspondents, etc. It is in fact a 
“ Year-Book ” of our body of Friends. It is 
published annually by Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*,* In addressing business letters to us, kindly 
use the address of ‘Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited,” and not any of the edi- 
tors’ names. Matter intended for the reading 
columns of the paper should be addressed to 
‘ Editors Intelligencer and Journal.” 

*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
“ goes to press” at noon on Fourth-day. Copy 
for the reading matter pages must reach us by 
noon on Third-day, and advertisements not 
later than Fourth-day morning, at 9 o'clock. 
Our friends do not all seem to remember these 
rules (which have been frequently published), 
as we receive matter, often, sent as late as 
Fifth-day, with the request to ‘‘please get it 
in this week.” We cannot take even very 
urgent matter later than Fourth-day morning, 
and it may then fail of a place. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. R. ScHwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., says: | 


“T have used it in dyspepsia, with charming 
effect, and am well aan with it,” 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on | 


heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 


picture. An interesting key accompanies each. | 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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Tvory SoAP 


from this rate, ma ing the 


OS 44/00 % PURE 


There is only one soap that is kept by 
all grocers, that is Ivory Soap. 


Tre Paocren & Gamete Co., Cin’. 


Y ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
/ abouttwelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


ODGING FOR TWO YOUNG MEN 
Friends’ ee 238 S. Seventh St. 


IN 


OR SALE.—A FARM OF THIRTY ACRES AT 
Woodstown, N. J. This is a desirable place 
for any one wi-hing a home. Inquire of 

JOHN G. or JOEL BORTON, Woodstown, | J 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 

ary and scientific matter a ew 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
Pp” D. C.. can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, b, C. 


University Extension. 


Young Friends’ Association Centre. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ON 
“THE CRUSADES.’’ 


Their profound effect upon the Christian Church ; 


their far-reaching effects, commercially and intel- 

895 | leetually, upon the civilization of the world. | 

Friends’ 

| Race Streets, Sixth day evenings, First month 8th | 
to Second month 12th, at 8 p. m. 


A Course of Six Lectures, in the Lecture Room of 
Central School Building, Fifteenth and 


The lectures will be illustrated. 

Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1 50. 
gle lectures, 50 cents. 

Tickets and circulars giving full information, 
also syllabuses of the lectures indicating such pre 
parator 


Sin- 


the Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, or by mail, on appli- 


» | cation to Anna Jenkins Ferris, Corresponding Sec- | 


retary, at that address, and at Friends’ Book Store‘ 
Fifteenta and Race Streets. 


‘Whooping Cough and Croup. 


Bring Untold Suffering 
TRY DELAVAU’S RESIEDY. 


Instant and Infailible. 
At ae or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., 


Phila 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


mG com ¢ 


An advertiser in the INTELLIGENCER, who inserted a ‘‘ Wanted,’’ 


reading as is desirable are to be had at the | 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4 x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 
Peter Noddy. Illus. 
Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 
The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. Illus. 

Two for older people, not illustrated : 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 
Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Books for the Young | by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 


$1.50. 


“* Broad and charitable in spirit.” — British Friend. 

“* Hope it may be widely circulated.’ — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.’’ — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50 


“Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.’’— 
Friend, 
‘Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 
“ Full of fascination.”"— British Friend. 
LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through all Booksellers. 


Illus. 
Illus. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPeR, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and mst 
approved style. 


Visitine Carbs, AT Home Carns, etc 
Send fur samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


| Swarthmore Conference. 


| Copies of Large Group in im, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or nerein 16x20, 1.50 
8x10 size, .50 


| 
Sexp FOR ‘List. 

H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


a aes. 


writes : 


‘* It has been a success, so far as inquiries are concerned, having received so 
far 23 letters from several States,—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 


Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Your paper is certainly the proper 


one to advertise in ; its circulation extends far and near, and it goes among 


our kind of people. 


The only trouble now is to make a selection.’’ 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
LII. 
Why? Because he quickens and giv 
cth life, or maketh alive ; his influence on the soul is felt, 
The be- 
inning and progress in all true religion is in God as a spirit. 
Jog Scorr. 


Gop is a spirit. 


enlivening, animating, and invigorating. 


From his Essay, ‘‘ Salvation by Christ.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WHEN LOVE IS DEAD. 


WHEN love is dead, no splendor of the morn 
Wakes in the soul a rapture newly born ; 

When love is dead, no upward glancing ray 
Beams from the eye with quick, responsive sway. 


When love is dead, a palsied weight of gloom 
Rests on the heart, and drags it to the tomb : 

No earth-born joy, no hope of Heaven so fair, 
Dispels the cloud, so black with wild despair. 


If love be dead, the Life of life departs 

The Joy of joy fades from our inmost hearts : 
The bloom, the zest, the smile, the kindly tear, 
Gives place to blight, and callousness, and fear. 


O mortal man, of mortal love despoiled, 
Where is thy solace, where the Holy Child ? 
Hast thou no room within thy aching breast, 
For thine and Sorrow's own divinest Guest ? 
SUSANNA M. GASKILL. 
Swarthmore, First month 21, 1896. 


HITTITE AND BABYLONIAN TABLETS. 


In his article on the ‘‘ Hittites,’’ in the fine volume on 
‘« Recent Research in Bible Lands ’’ (noticed in our issue 
of Twelfth month 12), Dr. William Hayes Ward, the 
editor of the /ndependent, speaks of them as one of the 
intellectual ancestors of the Hellenic civilization. He 
holds that from the Greek race ‘all true civilization has 
descended which the world has since known,’’ and he 
therefore regards its ancestry as a very important subject 
of inquiry. The Hittites, of whom we first learn in the 
Biblical record, once lived, not merely in Palestine, but 
occupied all that ancient cradle of humanity, Asia Minor, 
and thus came into close contact with the Greek races 
when their civilization was forming. 

There are numerous but generally incidental refer- 
ences to the Hittites in the Old Testament, mostly in 
Genesis. Abraham bought the grave for his wife from 
the sons of Heth. Rebekah feared that Jacob would 
take a wife from the daughters of Heth. But these are 
local references, and imply a small Hittite tribe or rem- 
nant in Palestine ; it would appear that there was also an 
entirely different body of Hittite peoples and kings to 
the north, having one of their cities at Kadesh, and 
another at a yet unknown town called Luz. 

Discoveries on the monuments in Egypt and Assyria 
have thrown much light on the subject. The monuments 
of the Hittites themselves are now being uncovered. 
Something has been done at Hamath, near Kadesh, and 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1806. 


and Journal. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No, 1258. 


scores of their remains have been found in Asia Minor, 
just inland from the mountains, not far from Tarsus, 
where Paul was born. Two mounds in this neighbor- 
hood have been excavated, giving considerable results. 
The illustration given herewith shows the excavation at 


Ground-plot and perspective view of the gate of the castle excavated at Senjirli. 


Senjirli, one of these mounds. It shows lines of bas- 
reliefs, hunting scenes, and figures of gods, etc., unmistak- 
ably Hittite. We have here also Assyrian inscriptions, 
and a large figure of an Assyrian king, Esarhaddon, 
recording his victories. There are other inscriptions in an 
ancient Phoenician character, which gives a clue to the 
origin of the Aramean race. (It is now held that it was 
the Aramean dialect, and not the Hebrew or Greek, 
which was the common language of Jesus. ) 

In Babylonia, where explorations of much importance 
are progressing, as was explained in our recent review, the 
French have been at work at a place called Tello, where 
there is a great group of mounds, extending about four 
miles. They are three or four days journey northwest of 
Bassorah, a city on the Euphrates, near the Persian Gulf, 
and are the ruins of an ancient city of large extent. The 
objects found here of various kinds are regarded as very 
important in archeology. ‘‘ By far the most important 
and interesting monument which thus far has been found 
in Tello is the so-called stele of vultures, set up by King 
Edingiranagin. This monument consists of ‘close-grained 
white limestone, rounded at the top, and covered with 


scenes and inscriptions on both its faces.’ It received its 
name from a flock of vul- 


tures, which carry away 
the arms, legs, and decapi- 
tated heads of the ene- 
mies vanquished by the 
king in a fierce battle. 
Unfortunately, it is pre- 
served only in a fragmen- 
tary manner, and even 
the pieces discovered up 
to this time are effaced 
partially, so that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to gain an 
exact understanding of all 
its details and to deci- 
pher satisfactorily the pre- 
served cuneiform characters. Nevertheless, Heuzey, by 
means of two new fragments, succeeded in explaining 
to a certain extent the figurative representation in the 
large and magnificent work on the French excavations 
edited by him. The front side shows—so far as it is 


Fragment of the stele of vultures 
(about 4000 B. C.). 
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preserved—the following four principal scenes, which | 


stand in a logical relation to one another: 

‘7, The king, Edingiranagin, with his infantry, is 
fighting a bloody battle. 

‘¢2. At the head of his troops, and mounted on his 
chariot, he pursues the defeated enemies. 

‘¢ 3. In connection with the funeral rites, he cele- 
brates his victory by a sacrifice. 

‘4. He oversees the execution of the captives, and 
kills with his own hand one of the conquered chiefs.’’ 

Other tablets of clay have been found, giving many 
domestic and social details. Some of these are simply 
letters and contracts. One of them is a letter from an 
official, stationed in a small town, who sends the clay 
tablet to his father, asking him for asupply of better food 
than he isable to obtain. The letter runs as follows: 

‘«To my father from Zimri-eramma. May the gods 
Shamash and Marduk keep thee alive forever. May all go 
well with thee. I send thee [this letter] that I may in- 
quire after thy health. Please let me know how it goes 
with thee. I am stationed in Dar-Sin, on the canal 
Bitimsikirim. Where I live there is no food which I am 
able to eat. Here is the third part of ashekel of silver, 
which I have sealed up, and send unto thee. Send me 
for this money fresh fish and other food to eat.’’ 

Another of these clay tablets is considered to be an 
ancient Babylonian love letter, of about the time of 
Abraham. It runs 
as follows: ‘‘ To 
Bibeya from Gimil- 
Marduk. May Sha 
mash and Marduk 
allow thee, for my 
sake, to live for- 
ever. I write this 
in order to inquire 
after thy health. Let 
me know how it 
goes with thee. I 
am now 
Babylon, and 
cause I have not seen 
thee, I am in great 
anxiety. Send [me] 
news when thou wilt 


Round clay tablet containing plan of an estate. 


come, that I may rejoice at it. 
Arakhsamna [November- December] come. 
for my sake, live forever.’’ 

Still another tablet gives the plan of an estate, which 
we reproduce in connetion with this article. 


[ These illustrations we use by the courtesy of John D. Wattles & 
Co., publishers of ‘* Recent Research in Bible Lands.” ] 


Mayest thou, 


CHRISTIAN contentment creates cheerfulness of mind 
and brightens every condition in life. It secures the 
Divine favor, love, and blessing. It fosters conscien- 
tiousness, conserves morals, and delivers from numerous 
temptations and ills. 


every brow, a glory which should adorn every character, 
and a treasure which should enrich every life.— Zhe 
Presbyterian. 


Every temptation begins in the first faint suggestion. 
Deal with that, and no power of the adversary can pre- | 


vail against you. Yield to that, and sooner or later you 
will rue your weakness, and find that the innocent-look 
ing egg contained a viper, and that the tiny, trickling 
streamlet has become a raging torrent, which carries all 
before it in its ungovernable passion.—B. F. Meyer. 


| took place. 


| the shortcomings of the defendant. 





| tempt. 


| specifications. 
At the month of | 


Thus viewed, it is a prize worthy | 
of every honest effort, a golden crown which should circle | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE ‘*HERESY’’ TRIAL OF DAVID SWING. 


It is more than a score of years since this celebrated tria] 
One of the principal actors has joined the 
silent majority, and the other withdrew from our city 
[Chicago] sixteen years ago to become President of Prince- 
ton College. But the great heresy trial is remembered 
by many as though it were an event of yesterday. 

It was on the 13th of April, 1874, that Professor 
Patton arraigned Professor Swing before the Chicago 
Presbytery. In calling these men professors I do but 
follow the precedent of the trial, throughout which they 
were nearly always so designated. The prosecutor was at 
that time a professor in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago, and the defendant had served in a 
similar capacity in Miami College, before becoming pas- 
tor of a church here. 

The trial was preceded by a newspaper controversy in 
the columns of the /nferior, a Presbyterian organ of which 
Professor Patton was then editor. The charges were, in 
substance: (1) that Professor Swing had not been zeal- 
ous and faithful in maintaining the truths of the gospel ; 
and (2) that he did not sincerely receive and adopt 
Presbyterian doctrines. These charges were enforced by 
twenty-eight specifications, setting forth at great length 
He had used vague 
and ambiguous language in regard to many of the doc- 
trines of the church. He had ‘‘ neglected to preach the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Deity, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
of justification by faith alone, and of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked.’’ He had given encouragement to 
Unitarianism in many ways, but especially in lecturing in 
a course given in aid of a Unitarian chapel. He had 
preached a sermon laudatory of John Stuart Mill. He 
had declared that Penelope and Socrates, heathen though 
they were, probably received warmer welcome at heaven’s 
gate than Russia’s queen, Catharine II. He had declared 
that all parts of the Bible did not possess the same degree 


| of inspiration, and had spoken of the rogth Psalm asa 
settled in | 


be- | 


temporary battle song. ‘‘ He teaches that faith saves 
because it leads to a holy life,’’ and ‘‘ that salvation is a 
matter of degree.’’ He had often used expressions that 
tended to bring the doctrines of the church into con- 
A large number of these were quoted in the 
‘* Religion is a mode of virtue, and nota 
jumble of words.’’ ‘‘ The Bible has not made religion, 


| but religion and righteousness have made the Bible.’’ 
| ** Heaven is a height to which men climb on the deeds of 


this life.’’ ‘* Coming to the grave he ouly can look for- 
ward with joy who can sweetly look back.’’ ‘‘ Christi- 


| anity is not forced upon us; our own nature has forced it 
| up out of the spirit’s rich depths.’’ 
| Christianity are those that may be tried by the human 
| heart.’’ 
| cannot be experienced. 
| the oneness of three nor the threeness of one, and see 


‘* The doctrines of 


‘« The doctrine of the Trinity as formally stated 
Man has not the power to taste 


that it is good.’’ 

To prove all this, and a great deal more, a number of 
witnesses were named, some of them prominent Unitar- 
ians ; but Professor Swing’s published sermons were the 
main reliance. 

The Chicago Presbytery consists of all the Presby- 
terian ministers in the city and parts adjacent, and a cer- 


| tain representation of elders or deacons called, on this 


occasion at least, ‘‘ Commissioners from the churches.’’ 
At the opening of the trial there were present forty-eight 


| of the former, including the two Professors, and twenty- 


six of the latter. They chose one of their number as 
‘‘ Moderator,’’ and the body was usually spoken of 
throughout the trial by its members as ‘‘this Court.’’ 





Generally the utmost courtesy prevailed, though there 
were occasionally some pretty sharp things said. 

After hearing the charges, and making sundry prelimi- 
nary moves, the court adjourned for two weeks. On re- 
assembling three sessions were spent in efforts to avert the 
trial, and failing in this, in putting matters on a footing 
to go forward satisfactorily. Then ‘‘ Professor Swing 
appeared and pleaded not guilty to the charges and spe- 
cifications.”’ 

He commenced by saying that he might raise techni- 
cal objections to the trial, but did not wish to place any 
hindrances in the way. He admitted the extracts from 
his sermons, but thought they should be considered in 
connection with the full discourses from which they were 
taken. He explained his attitude in regard to Presby- 
terian doctrine, making a distinction between the church 
actual and the church historic, believing that the church 
had quietly left behind some doctrines that still remained 
in the creed ; just as States sometimes have on their stat- 
ute books laws which, though not enforced, have not 
been repealed but simply outgrown. He had defended 
the church against prejudices arising from the fact that 
‘¢ formulas which look to a dark fatalism ’’ still remain in 
the Confession of Faith. He had tried to show 
Presbyterianism is ‘‘ not par excellence the religion of 
despair.’’ ‘‘ Our church has suffered more than pen can 
record from the wild utterances of some of its great 
names, and from these it has been my frequent duty to 
separate her fair and sweeter present.’’ The church 
‘« has become a source of actual infidelity by its terrific 
doctrine of hell.’’ 

In explaining his attitude toward the liberal sects he 
said : ‘* Much as I love Presbyterianism, a love inherited 
from all my ancestors, if on account of it, it were neces- 
sary for me to abate in the least my good will toward all 
sects, I should refuse to purchase the Presbyterian name 
at so dear a price.’’ 

His ‘‘ plea,’’ although not half as long as the charges 
and specifications, occupied fully twenty minutes in its 
delivery, and concluded as follows: ‘‘I have now read 
before you an outline of my public method and of my 
Christian creed. It is for you to decide whether there is 
in me orthodox belief sufficient co retain me in your 
brotherhood. Having confessed everywhere that the 
value of a single life does not depend upon sectarian re- 
lations, I am perfectly willing to cross a boun- 
dary which I have often shown to be narrow ; but going 
from you, if such be your order at last, it is the Evangeli- 
cal Gospel I shall still preach, unless my mind shall pass 
through undreamed-of changes in the future. From the 
prosecutor in this case I would not withhold the convic- 
tion that he has acted from a sense of duty ; therefore, to 
him, and to you all, brethren, I extend good will, and 
hope that in a wisdom religious and fraternal, you will 
be enabled to do what is right in the sight of God.”’ 


Prof. Swing then stated that he was in too feeble | 


health to conduct his own defense, and named a member 
of the Presbytery whom he wished appointed to act in 
his stead, which request was complied with. 

The greater part of three days was consumed in taking 
testimony, each witness being sworn, examined, and cross- 
examined as in ordinary judicial proceedings. ‘The tes- 
timony did little to sustain the prosecution, the witnesses 
on that side as well as the other being mainly in sympathy 
with the defendant. It was in Prof. Patton’s argument 


peared, in the form of extracts from his printed sermons. 
The prosecutor was the typical heresy. hunter. Cool, im- 
perturbable, spare, sharp of visage, intellectual in appear- 
ance, logical in mind, ready of speech, full of his subject, 


that | 





| upon a contest so distasteful to him. 
that the chief witnesses against the great preacher ap- | 
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and standing squarely upon the recorded doctrines of the 
church, he almost demanded of the Presbytery that it 


| should not permit one to speak in its name who had 


strayed so far from the standards. So able and interest- 
ing was his argument that the ‘‘ Court ’’ and many spec- 
tators listened through four sessions without show of 
weariness. 

It is impossible to give here any synopsis of this ex- 

tended address ; but a few extracts may be of interest by 
way of illustration. ‘‘ We believe that God will 
send the wicked into everlasting punishment. I cannot 
help it if that is a doctrine unpleasant to the feelings. 
It is in the Confession of Faith. Find that doc- 
trine in Prof. Swing’s sermons. You cannot doit. We 
believe in the Trinity. We believe that there is one 
God ; that there are three persons in the Godhead, the 
same in substance, equal in power, rank, and glory. 
Find that doctrine in Prof. Swing’s sermons. You can- 
not do it. You can find the Trinity alluded to. 
You will find equivocal statements made respecting it, but 
find the doctrine. I defy you to do it. We be- 
lieve that we all sinned in Adam, and fell with him in 
his first transgression. Find that doctrine in Prof. 
Swing’s sermons. You cannot do it. 

‘All through his preaching the antithesis is sin and 
holiness. You are bad and therefore made to suffer. Be 
good and you will be happy. Not one word of the ex- 
piation which comes to us through the satisfaction of 
broken law, and pardon through the vicarious atonement 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘If anything is true, it is true that the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ divides the logical world into two 
hemispheres, just as the equator divides the earth. ; 
Do you consider a man faithful to his ordination vows 
who stands all the time in the position of perpetual 
equinox, always crossing the line and never 
where we can say he is on one side or the other ? 

‘*Mark me: The time is coming when you will say 
that the prosecution in this case was right, and I will 
wait a century if need be for my vindication.’’ 

The argument for the defense occupied three sessions, 
during the second of which Prof. Swing himself spoke, 
commencing as follows: ‘‘It was the understanding 
among my brethren that the burden of this matter should 
not fall upon me, both on account of my ill health and 
my distaste for it, and up to this morning I supposed I 
should have nothing to say ; but my counsel also having 


| very poor health to day, I have thought best to assist him 


this afternoon by speaking before you for the space of 
perhaps an hour, and touching upon some of the points 
which, perhaps, I could more easily explain than he 
could. I do not know the exact duties of the pris- 
oner at the bar, but would state that the ground I will 
pass over will not be passed over by Brother Noyes [his 
counsel], and thus time will not be lost by our both 
speaking.’’ 

This was undoubtedly the most interesting hour of 
the trial. Throughout the trial Prof. Swing was present 
or absent as he preferred, and when there his appearance 
was that of a spectator who had nospecial interest in the 
outcome. In fact it was an open secret that had the 
matter been left to him no trial would have taken place. 
No man ever loved contention or notoriety less than he, 
and he would have quietly withdrawn rather than enter 
But there were 
many who felt that the occasion was opportune for de- 
termining whether there was or was not room in the 
body for such as he; and these, who had held him to 
the front, were the real defendants in the case. But 
for the moment he was in the foreground, and all eyes 
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were centered upon him. In his speech the quiet humor 
so natural to him occasionally came to the surface and 
gave rise to many audible smiles. He devoted the time 
mainly to elucidating expressions to which exception had 
been taken, and reached the climax, though not the con- 
clusion, of his address in these words : ‘‘ If this be heresy, 
Mr. Moderator, write me down as a heretic, and make 
the letters large and plain.’’ 

One of Prof. Patton’s charges was that Prof. Swing 
held the ‘‘ Sabellian ’’’ theory of the atonement, which is 
that God manifests himself in the three offices of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Prof. Swing concluded his re- 
marks thus: ‘* The theory of Sabellius is the theory above 
all others that makes Jesus Christ the very God. Having 
toiled all one day to show that I am a Sabellian, he toiled 
all the next to show that I am a Unitarian. And 
now, my brethren, | want you, when you come to make 
up your verdict, not to make me both of these characters. 
I could bear it to be either, perhaps, but I could not bear 
to be both.”’ 

‘« Brother Noyes’’ having concluded a very able ar- 
gument on behalf of the accused, a long session was given 
to Prof. Patton’s closing argument, ending in an eloquent 
appeal to the Court to do its duty without fear or favor. 
‘«Itis a typical case, . . and in determining it we 
may well leave Prof. Swing and Prof. Patton out of the 
question ; . . forget the prosecutor and the accused, 
and. . . simply determine. . . the future policy of the 
Presbyterian Church. . . . Whatever pain it may cost 
you, and however great may be the struggle, if you fiad 
that Prof. Swing does not believe the doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith, it will be your duty to say that he 
cannot be a minister of the Presbyterian Church.’’ 

Before proceeding to vote all members of the Presby- 
tery had an opportunity to express themselves, each being 
allowed ten minutes ; which time he could occupy, or as- 
sign it, in full or in part, to any one he chose to desig- 
nate. Under this arrangement thirty-six speeches were 
made, varying in length from three minutes to two hours, 
and occupying five sessions. There were several adjourn- 
ments not mentioned herein, and the vote was not taken 
till the twentieth of May. Prof. Swing was absent, hav- 
ing slipped away to his former home in Ohio for rest and 
quiet. Prof. Patton and Mr. Noyes ‘ paired,’’ and sev- 
eral were excused from voting on account of absence dur- 
ing a portion of the trial. Sixty-one voted, fifteen of them 
in favor of sustaining the charges. Probably not one of 
these would have favored inaugurating the trial, but the 
matter having been presented to them they could not re- 
sist the conclusion that a case had been made out against 
the accused. Our only wonder is that there were not 
more. 

With this vote the great heresy trial would have ended, 
had Prof. Patton been less in earnest, or less aggressive. 
On the other hand, had Prof. Swing been less peaceful, it 
would have been but fairly begun, for two appeals were in 
order ; first, to the Synod of which the Chicago Presby- 
tery is a part, and, finally, to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. Prof. Patton immediately gave 
notice that he should appeal. The next day the follow- 
ing despatch was received : 

** Oxford, Ohio, May 21, 1874. 

‘* I cannot endure further theological war. Please announce my 
withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church. 

**DavID SWING.” 


This was a great disappointment to many of Prof. 
Swing’s friends, who desired that the matter might 
be tested to the end. Several of them joined in an effort 
to induce him to reconsider the move, in response to 
which came a second despatch : 
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‘* Mind fully made up. Cannot change it. Love to friends. Must 
go alone.’’ 

A few days later a letter to the Chicago Presbytery 
gave the reasons ‘‘ which induced me to sever the old 
ties ;’’ and one of the ablest, noblest, gentlest, and best of 
men ever reared in the Presbyterian Church ceased to be 
a member of it. And he never joined any other denomi- 
nation. For a considerable time he continued to preach 
to his Presbyterian congregation, in accordance with their 
desire ; but the situation was felt to be anomalous and 
temporary, and an undenominational society was organ- 
ized, under the name of the Central Church, which met 
in a hall in the central part of the city, where he preached 
to large audiences and with great acceptance until his 
death, in 1894. G. D. B. 

Chicago, Twelfth month 2. 


THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


ONCE more we turn to the Bible, a book so full of won- 
drous beauty and noble aspirations. The prophets and 
sages had foreseen the need of the people just as we feel 
it now, knowing that the Prince of Peace, the Christ 
Spirit, and the yielding of our wills to it for purification, 
would alone dispel desire for wrong-doing. The people, 
however, were hoping for and expecting a Leader, still 
depending upon the outward, for they knew no inward 
peace. In the account we are told it is as a little child 
that we enter the kingdom of heaven; that heaven is 
within us ; and we learn that the Christ spirit in the child 
Jesus when he first became conscious of it, at the transi- 
tion period from childhood to manhood, was reverenced, 
and in loving veneration he accepts the condition of his 
creation, handing forth to the most intellectual men of 
the time that which was revealed through his life, they 
marveling the while. By obedience to these inward 
manifestations and to his earthly parents ‘‘ he increased 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ 
Here all our knowledge of him ceases for a time. It is 
pleasant to think of him as such, and the beautiful exam- 
ple he has given us of a life of obedience and purity and 
peace. Even he had his temptations. As for us, I do 
know that those who have sinned and repented, overcom- 
ing temptations by yielding the desire to the life in them- 
selves are stronger than those who have not had to struggle 
for the mastery. Our acts and sins committed are insep- 
arable from ourselves and go to form our characters, there- 
fore in place of condemning and thereby growing into 
the darkness of unforgiveness, by love of self, not self- 
love, we are enabled to grow strong and finally merge 
into the perfect man. Think of the perfection of phil- 
anthropic work,—Jesus always doing good, not waiting 
for organizations but loving, and soothing and healing, in 
such harmony within that he was at peace with all; and 
for our encouragement he has said ye can do likewise and 
even greater works. We have gone away from God in 
us, the life, and the mind has become filled with fear and 
all other evils, losing sight of the healing power which 
can alone effect both physical and mental healing. << It 
is the truth that makes us free.’’ Think of Infinite Love, 
how we have maligned it, weighing it in the balance 
against our own corrupt minds, as if God is not all- power- 
ful and all Love. Think of it, we, a portion of the 
Creator of the universe. It was the daily living of 
Jesus, so near to the Infinite, that was, or is, of any mo- 
ment to us. As every one in the unregenerate state is 
most interested in himself, he can best be reached through 
himself; this is the need of the people, and only with 
this teaching will come reverence for the Creator and for 








his handiwork, our brother man. And to those who are 
without and wandering in darkness and doubt, the simpler 
and plainer the teaching the greater the effect. Are we 
guiding our brother aright ? or, when he is hungering for 
bread, do we give him astone? Let us have the courage 
of our convictions, for it lies between ourselves and our 
Maker. 

One day during a late autumn, the air filled with oxy- 
gen and the sky so blue and the leaves bright with glor- 
ious colorings, I entered a school-room where had gath- 
ered several little children for a First-day school. I 
felta sense of regret when leaving the pure atmosphere, 
but when I saw these bright little faces reflecting the 
beautiful sunlight, welcoming me in their baby way, my 
love responded and our lesson that day was one the mem- 
ory of which still lingers. After hearing of their little 
joys and sorrows, I gradually led them to the Giver of all 
life by asking if they had thought, when they first wak- 
ened, of that beautiful morning, and what a wonderful 
thing it was to be alive and to know this joyous awaken- 
ing ; but I was pained, and the pain still lingers, when I 
realized how little they had thought of this glorious gift, 
life, and of the Giver, and yet they evinced much home 
care by their outward adorning. Be careful for the chil- 
dren, they will some day be men and women, answerable 
to their Maker ; do not let it be for misspent lives. God 
in his infinite wisdom created us. 

Accepting these views, every breathing human being 
is a part of the same creative force—Infinite Love—and 
only debased and degraded by not knowing where to find 
his God. Viewing ourselves in this light, we cannot by 
word or deed wrong another. Think now what it means 
to take the life of a brother, mutilating and destroying a 
piece of mechanism wonderful beyond all comprehen- 
sion, and degrading the mind by unbridled passions, so 
that the soul or life cannot perform its function of purifi- 
cation. It is not in the din of battle that God would 
speak to us, but in the s#/ence. And as the*soul-life, tran- 
quilizing the whole being, reveals the grandest and most 
beautiful truths, so we pass on into a higher condition 
when wars and tumults cease. 

Fill the minds of our children with beautiful thoughts, 
developing the loving side of their natures in place of the 
warlike, teach them to love our flag, because it represents 
the liberty to be a man in the highest sense of the word, 
and by the dear old flag decorate the remaining space in 
our school-rooms with marvels of beauty and of strong 
manhood, as warriors not on the battle field to destroy, 
but as warriors to save humanity. The children and the 
teachers will both be the better for it. And when can 
we do this? A fine steel engraving, ‘‘ Daniel in the 
lion’s den,’’ would be an interesting study. Let the 
teachers give the children a lesson of faith, reading the 
chapter relating to it. It might do away with the injuri- 
ous effect of military training, it would certainly be a 
silent factor as a non-combatant. It is a great picture- 
sermon. This splendidly developed man, showing by his 
physique where his dependence had been placed. There 
he stands, with hands bound, his natural weapons of de- 
fense, yet at rest and peace, not the least sign of fear, 
strong in knowing he was not alone. He knew God was 
in him, and his strength came from his soul life. Around 
him on the floor of his dungeon lie the bones of human 
beings, so suggestive of lost and wasted lives, ending in 
riot, and devoured by wild beastly passions. He remains 
untouched. We do not see his face ; the artist has kindly 
spared us this, yet it must have been radiant ; but from 
his whole body comes to us the knowledge of the ‘ per- 
fect love that casteth out fear.’’ The lions are cowering 
in the background pressed against the cold, slimy walls of 





the prison cell, snarling and fretting, others standing in 
mute wonder at the presence of God. Alas, these lions 
portray only too well the internal strife existing between 
man and his Maker causing destructive wars. 

At the late conferences at Swarthmore when a paper 
upon ‘‘ Purity ’’ was to be read, some, it was said, felt best 
satisfied not to attend the session. Let us remember 
‘« Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 
This is one of the most beautiful Beatitudes. Remember 
my dear friends, God never created anything that was im- 
pure or unholy, if it seems so to us our minds are dis- 
eased and need the utmost care to bring them back into 
harmony. 

How careless we are of the soul-life. As a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends I feel that we still have 
a grand and noble work before us to teach the world rev- 
erence for humanity. We have no time to lose asking 
ourselves and each other the question, ‘‘ Has the Society 
of Friends fulfilled its mission ?’’ We cannot give out to 
others what we do not possess. Grow to reverence thy- 
self, and thou will find thou hast Infinite Love to give to 
every one with whom thou comes in contact, watching 
over thy brother instead of destroying him. Our souls do 
not need our support ; it must be our minds, therefore, 
that need purifying and our bodies that need loving care. 

Friends living so near the understanding of the life- 
principle should assume great responsibilities. Our early 
Friends, the founders of our Society, realized and 
preached it, and /ved it, and it was that which took such 
a hold upon the people. They never could have endured 
the hardships and privations and the long fasts, unless 
their mind and life had been in perfect harmony, for 
when that is the case a person requires but little food. 
To me this is the strongest evidence that our early 
Friends realized these same teachings. I recall an ac- 
count of George Fox, how he preached all the morning, 
and at noon when the people went home to their dinners, 
he was alone and without food, and notwithstanding, he 
shortly resumed preaching and did so until nightfall. 

We too should teach more fully that ‘‘ the 4 is the 
light of men.’’ Let it not be said of us that ‘* the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.’”’ ANTOINETTE G. PEARSALL. 

Rrooklyn, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR FOUNDATION. 

Mucu has been said and written on the subject of the 
attendance of our religious meetings,—yet the fact of 
non-attendance amongst our members still exists. The 
editorial in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 12th 
of Ninth month remarks that ‘‘a Friend who did not 
attend the Conference [held at Swarthmore] has said to 
us that she had not observed, in individual cases of those 
attending previous gatherings of the kind, so much in- 
crease of their earnestness in the affairs of the Society, 
especially the attendance at meetings, as seemed to be 
promised.’’ The writer attended the late Conference, 
and he feels an ‘‘ increased earnestness in the affairs of 
Society’’; since which time, having mingled with 
Friends of this and other yearly meetings, who were 
there, he has found many who expressed the same increase 
of interest. From these testimonies, shall we not be 
encouraged to believe that there will follow a better 
attendance of our religious meetings ? 

At this time of unusual inquiry concerning Friends, 
this large Conference was a favorable occasion to spread 
those principles, so highly valued by the most enlight- 
ened peoples of the world. Many not in membership 





with us attended the various sessions of the Conference, 
became better acquainted with the principles and labors 
of Friends, and also became much interested in ‘‘ the 
affairs of the Society.”’ 


ebb among us; discouragement spread like a cloud over 
the Society, many of the younger members appeared to 
have but little interest in our meetings. About one- 
third of a century ago the country was still overcast by 
the sin of human slavery, and for nearly four years the 
awfulness of a civil war excited us, and its horrors sounded 
in our ears. The nation was aroused from its slumbers 
and the Society of Friends partook of the arousing vouch- 
safed to all. A field of usefulness was presented, the 
young Friends had labored in the hospitals and in their 
homes for the relief of the sick and wounded ; when the 
war was over, the Freedmen must be cared for, they and 
their children must be clothed and educated; from the 
enlistment of their sympathies for the education and 
right training of the recently manumitted slaves, there 
came into many hearts a consciousness of the necessity 
for a higher education of Friends’ children, together with 
the need of First-day schools. The teachers and chil- 
dren who first enlisted in these schools are those who now 
are supporting the ‘‘Ark,’’ those young men and women 
whose intellectual and spiritual powers, made the Swarth- 
more Conference a grand success,—and it was acknowl- 
edged to be a favored opportunity. 

I do not underrate the First-day school, Young Friends’ 
Association, or the Conferences, but cannot understand 
how these can keep their spiritual life and advance our 
great principles, unless our meetings for Divine worship 
be kept alive by the members laboring together, in unity 
of spirit and the bond of peace. The First day schools 
and Young Friends’ Associations are dranches of the 
Tree. If the Tree be not in health the branches will not 
thrive. It was on the silent meeting that the Society of 


Friends was founded, it is the foundation stone on which 


our church is built, and for the establishment of which 
early Friends suffered and some laid down their lives. 
At the Conference at Swarthmore the present condi- 


tion of the Society was placed f/ainly before the world, | 
showing the strength of the Society ; that there is noth- | 


ing to discourage any, for these principles of ours are 
what the world needs, and we believe they will continue 


to be a light ‘‘set ona hill,’’ for the indications point | 


to greater faithfulness of its members. 
JosEPH POWELL. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1 —First MONTH 3, 1897. 2 
PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
HISTORY AND OUTLINE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Now I beseech you brethren through the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you. 
—1 Cor. I: 10. 
History. 
At the time of Paul’s residence in Corinth, that city 
was a great commercial one, notorious for its luxury and 
immorality. Paul lived there nearly two years, working 


week days and reasoning of the new faith with Greeks | 


and Jews on the Sabbath. 

There was another, a learned Alexandrian named 
Apollos, who ‘‘ had been instructed in the way of the 
Lord, and, being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught 
carefully the things concerning Jesus.’’ He was an elo- 
quent man, one who, the Disciples thought, could do 
much good in that busy commercial centre; so, ‘‘ while 
Apollos was at Corinth, Paul came to Ephesus.”’ 
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| great humiliation to him. 


| arduous labors of eighteen months 


| impossible), but for their intellectual gifts. 





Apollos entered upon his work boldly and most fer- 
vently ; being zealous to spread the truth, he spake and 
taught diligently. He entered bravely amongst the Jews 


| who had rejected Paul, and his arguments were most con- 
In an earlier age the cause of education was at a low | 


vincing. While he proved a valuable support to those 
‘« who already believed,’’ yet evil grew up with the good. 
A party spirit was fostered among the Corinthians, and 
he was unwillingly held up asa rival of Paul himself. 
His eloquence was contrasted with Paul’s simplicity, and 
many attached themselves to the new teacher and called 
themselves by the name Apollos, while others regarded 
themselves as of the party of Paul. (1 Cor. 1: 12.) 

This party spirit was rapidly crushing out the spirit oi 
Christian love; separations and differences were arising 
among families. So long as Paul was with them, his per- 
sonal influence was very great, and he was able to check 
their tendency to wrong doing ; but after his departure, 
they gradually drifted back into their old habits. In the 
midst of dishonesty, profligacy, and everything that could 
check and destroy spiritual growth, many of them 
plunged into the greatest iniquity. Many of Paul’s own 
converts were committing and encouraging the grossest 
evils. On learning of this painful condition of affairs he 
was greatly troubled. That the members of his own 
church should so far forget his teaching was a source of 
Some members of the house- 
hold of Chloe, a prominent Christian family at Corinth, 
arrived at Ephesus, and brought to Paul fuller information 
regarding the condition of the Church at Corinth. 

Then, in much anguish of heart, he called Sosthenes 
to his side as an amanuensis, and with many tears (2 Cor. 
2: 4) dictated to them the letter known to us as ‘‘ The 
First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians.”’ 
The genuineness of this letter has never been doubted, 
and its date can be fixed with more certainty than any 
other, it being written in the spring of A. D. 57. 
OUTLINE. 

If we note carefully the various epistles of Paul, we 
can readily perceive the uniformity of outline which he 
observes, their general structure being the same, some- 
what as follows: First, a greeting ; Second, a thanksgiv- 
Ing; Third, a doctrinal part; Fourth, a practical part, 
in which he applies to daily duties, no matter how trivial, 
the great doctrine which he preaches; Fifth, personal 
messages, etc. ; Sixth, a brief conclusion. 

We have seen that Corinth was an ungrateful, unfaith- 
ful Church, and Paul might have well felt that his fond 
anticipations had been totally shipwrecked, that all his 
had counted for 
naught ; and yet after his first greeting in his Epistle, he 
thanks God, not for their moral graces (that would be 
He then 
beseeches them most lovingly to put aside all party spirit, 
endeavoring to impress upon them thatif the Christ-spirit 
is in their hearts there could be no dissensions amongst 


| them, and all should labor ‘* together with God,’’—that 


though they should ‘‘ have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ ’’ they could have but one Father. His lesson to 
them on social purity is a most emphatic one; he con 
demns in a very forcible manner their dissolute habits, 
showing his great anxiety and concern for them to return 
to righteous living, impressing upon them that ‘‘ the body 
is the temple of God,’’ and entreats them to strive for the 
mastery over evil. He encourages them to flee from idola- 
try, and to have regard for others who may differ from 
them in small matters, such as eating or not eating cer- 
tain meats. He himself, though a Jew, abandoned those 
rules concerning ceremonially clean meat, thereby show- 
ing it was much better to sacrifice his liberty in that re- . 
spect than to crush out the spirit of Christian love for his 








brethren. The pith of the whole matter is contained in 
the thirteenth chapter—that precious gem, that most 
clorious, most inspiring, most beautiful of Paul’s writings, 
in which he shows that the underlying principle of a truly 
Christian life, is the simplicity of holylove. Finally, he 
asks them to work with Timotheus and all others who 
labor for the Church, and sends to them salutations with 
his own hand. 


FRIENDS’ PHILANTHROPIC WORK IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


[The following interesting circular has been sent out by the Young 

Friends’ Association of Philadelphia. } 
At a regular meeting of the Association in Tenth month, 
great interest was aroused by the papers on the several 
phases of the Swarthmore Conferences, and in the sug- 
gestions growing out of them. 

The proposition that the Association take an active 
part in philanthropic labor, in one or more directions, 
was referred for consideration to the Executive Committee. 

At the Eleventh month meeting the Committee made 
a report, which was approved by the Association. The 
suggestions therein contained were adopted, and a copy 
was directed to be sent to each member. This report 
was substantially as follows : 

We believe that it is our duty as members of the 
human family to do what lies within our power for the 
assistance of those less fortunate than ourselves, and to 
share with others the benefits of every advantage which 
we have enjoyed. 

The faith of the Society of Friends, so simple, yet so 
adequate—so practical in its application to every phase 
of life—has made those who hold it peculiarly efficient 
in every department of philanthropic labor which they 
have entered, and there would seem to be a double call to 
us who believe in the Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man, to do our Father’s work among our 
brethren. 

We believe this to be an opportune time to urge every 
one of our members to consider carefully whether he is 
doing his full duty in this regard, and to take up with all 
the force at his command some line of work for others. 
It may be that his efforts will result in greater good to 
himself even than to those for whom he labors, and he 
may be well assured that he will in no wise lose his reward. 

We do not believe, however, that it would be wise for 


tlie Association to undertake formally any department of | 


philanthropic labor in its capacity as an organized body. 
We recommend rather that our members attach them- 
selves as individuals to such organizations already existing 


as shall seem to afford best opportunity for their efforts, or | 


that they enter as individuals, or in new organizations, 
such unoccupied fields as may invite them. 


For their encouragement we offer the following list of | 


enterprises, mostly, although not all, conducted entirely 


by Friends, in any one of which the offer of help will be | 


gratefully accepted : 

We mention first our First-day Schools, including those 
at the Mission [Beach street and Fairmount avenue] and 
at Fair Hill, to which we especially call attention. 

Friends are interested in two homes for children, that 
at Berks street and Old Lancaster Road for Destitute Col- 
ored Children, and Friends’ Home for Children, at 4011 
Aspen street. 

The House of Industry, 702 Green street, was organ- 
ized in 1844. Its first president was Lucretia Mott. 
is concerned in providing relief and employment for poor 
women. 

The Central Employment Association, organized in 





| acting, never to complain. 
| down a degree in our upward course.—Go/d Dust. 


It | 
| but every soul can extend its progress upward. 
| small piece of ground,’’ said a householder of his building 


| 
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1857, does valuable work in giving employment to many 
women during the winter. 

The Penn Sewing School, at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
the Sewing Schoo/ at Fairmount avenue and Beach streets, 
and the Lances*:r Avenue Sewing School, at Thirty-fifth 
street, deserve the help which they all need. 

At Fifteenth and Race streets is also a Sewing Society, 
which furnishes work to poor women and distributes gar- 
ments tothe needy. A peculiar feature of this Society is 
that its membership is limited to sixty, and there is 
usually a waiting list. 

The Boys’ Parlor, in West Philadelphia, has for sev- 
eral years done excellent work, and offers a most attrac- 
tive field to interested workers, of whom it has too few. 
[The Boys’ Parlor is open from seven to nine each even- 
ing, except First-day, at 3714 Warren street. ] 

The Philanthropic Committee of the Quaiterly Meet- 
ing proposes to do work at the Beach Street Mission on 
the evening of at least one week-day, and needs volun- 
teers. [The Mission is open on Third-day evenings. ] 

A Mothers’ Meeting has for several years been con- 
ducted at Fifteenth and Race streets, but no movement 
to continue it this year has yet been made. 

The Friends’ Charity Fuel Association furnishes free 
coal for many deserving poor during the winter, and sells 
coal at about half price to others. Each dollar contrib- 
uted entitles the donor to designate a suitable person to 
receive a half-ton of coal. 

The committee does not feel that this is a complete 
list, but such a list is quite difficult of formation. There 
are many localities where sewing schools might be opened 
to the very great benefit of the community, and many 
where mission schools would do a great and noble work. 

The subject of Adult Schools has claimed our serious 
attention. We realize the greatness of the field and the 
urgency of the call. It has seemed to us, however, to be 
a kind of work which must be undertaken by individuals 
under a high sense of duty, and not a work which could 
be well carried on by a committee of the Association. 
We suggest that the Association encourage any of its 
members who feel themselves called in this direction, and 
that it offer rooms and facilities in the Association Build- 
ing, under the care of the House Committee, to any 
Friendly person who will undertake to form such a class. 

Further information upon any of these points can be 
obtained through the Secretary in charge of our rooms at 
140 North Fifteenth street, and any of the officers of the 
Association will take pleasure in putting any of our mem- 
bers in communication with such of these organizations 
as may appeal to them. 


LET a person get the reputation of being ‘‘ touchy ’”’ 
| and everybody is under restraint, and this way the chance 
of an imaginary offence is vastly increased.— Christian 
Observer. 


‘« My son, remember that, though it is a good thing 
to be a great man, it is a great thing to be a good man,’’ 
was the parting counsel of a good mother to an ambitious 
boy on his leaving home to commence his career in the 


| business world. 


ONE great characteristic of holiness is never to be ex- 
Each complaint drags us 


Nort every soul can extend in influence right and left, 
“hea 


lot, ‘* but I own all the way up.’’—Sunday School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1896. 


Amonc the practical contents of the orth American Re 
-4ew, this month, is an interesting article on the financial 
and agricultural situation in some parts of the Western 
country, especially in western Kansas, by Charles M. 
Harger. He defines his subject as ‘‘ A Problem of Arid- 


ity,’ and the substance of his statement is that in the | 


western third of Kansas and Nebraska a mistake was made 
as to the climate and rainfall, and on the basis of this 
error, farms were started, towns laid out, railroads were 
built, and—for all these purposes—money in large amounts 
was borrowed. Now the truth has been discovered ; there 
is not sufficient rainfall, the region is ‘‘ arid,’’ or semi- 
arid, and large parts of it can never be depended on for 
regular annual crop yield, unless under irrigation. 

This brief statement covers many impressive and pa- 
thetic facts. Such a tremendous miscalculation does not 
occur without sad consequences. Two classes have greatly 
suffered—those who advanced capital for the attempt to 


settle the arid plains, and those who themselves engaged 
in the undertaking, and have been driven off. 
consider both these classes, and to remember that disap- 
pointment, discouragement, loss, and suffering have re- 


Itis fair to 


sulted for both. Perhaps in such cases, one class is apt 
to be considered more in one section of the country than 
the other, but the East may well be asked as a matter of 
justice to remember with sympathy those who endure the 
trials of frontier life, and find their labor of years una- 
vailing, while the West may be asked also to think a mo- 
ment of those who have sent their savings to help the 
frontier civilization, and find it has been sunk and lost. 

C. M. Harger gives a list of twenty-one counties of 
western Kansas, which in 1887 had 102,392 population, 
and which this year, 1896, have but 42,512. 
parture from some of them has been far greater than the 
average shown by thesecontrasts. Grant county has fallen 
from 2,716 to 494, Greeley from 4,646 to 852, Morton 
from 2,560 to 320, Seward from 2,864 to 471, and sev- 
eral others in nearly the same degree. Thousands of 
farms have been abandoned, and are ‘‘ owned in the East 


under the deed of a sheriff, through the process of fore- | 


closure. The loans that were made on them in the hal- 


cyon days are past due, and the mortgagees have taken | 


their own.’’ The dwellers on the lands have gone. 


‘¢ When the crops did not grow they packed up their be- 
longings, mortgaged their claims to the limit, and started 
for that Mecca of the unsuccessful Westerner, ‘ back East 
to the wife’s folks.’’’ The figures of the diminished 


| million of people. 





The de- 





broken hopes, and of longing that was unsatisfied. The 
traveler who drives over the plains sees the farms de- 
serted, and the sod-houses standing here and there, telling 
where some family tried to make a home and failed. The 
fields that were tilled while the rains came, and afterward 
as long as the settler could live on hope, are degenerating 
to the old-time wilderness. The hunters rejoice, for the 


game is coming back.’’ 


The total loss to Kansas is estimated at a quarter of a 
It has occurred ‘‘entirely in the 
western counties, for the eastern part of the State has in 
the past year gained 18,o00 in population, while the 
State as a whole has gained only 1,900.’’ ‘The depopu- 


lated counties and the towns are in many cases ‘* bonded’’ 


for money borrowed to make railroads, erect buildings, 
etc. These are appealing to their creditors for a com- 
promise. ‘‘ The people of the West,’’ says the writer, 
‘‘are the bravest on earth in their fight to make homes, 
but they realize the situation.’’ One city has issued a 
circular saying simply that its bondholders must scale 
their investment or the people ‘‘ must move out and start 
another city near by the site of the oldone.’’ A circu- 
lar sent out by the commissioners of one county closes 
thus: ‘*Our condition is this: more taxes, less value ; 
less value, higher rates ; higher rates, personal property 
leaves, population goes ; population gone, business stops ; 
business stops, the land is yours, and what will you do 
with it?”’ 

Irrigation, it is said, will do much, but not every- 
thing. Most farmers do not understand the proper 
method. There are about 2,500 irrigation plants in 
operation in Kansas, furnishing a living for an average of 
five persons each. The State Commissioner says, how- 
ever, that in his opinion the western part of the State 
cannot be used for general agriculture, but is more suita- 
ble for stock-raising. The supply of water is in fact in- 
adequate for the entire area. ‘‘ Up in the mountains 
and in the foot-hills they are taking the water for their 
great irrigation enterprises before it can reach the people 
of the plains.’ The ‘* timber culture ’’ experiment has 
not been a success so far as changing the climate, or con- 
siderably increasing the rainfall. 

‘« The western third of Kansas lost thirteen thousand 
people last year; Nebraska’s western third nearly as 
many ; and thousands had gone before that,’’ concludes 
the writer of the article. The problem is how to ‘ re- 
organize ’’—as the railroads are so fond of doing—so 
that a new start may be made. Undoubtedly it is to the 
interest of all parties concerned that the question be 
calmly and sympathetically viewed. 


WITH self and God, a cave may still be paradise : 
With God and self unknown, the world cannot suffice. 
—Charles P. Nettleton 


SoME men can never state an ordinary fact in ordi- 


nary terms. All their geese are swans, till you see the 
birds.—/. B. Owen. 








BIRTHS. 


COLES.—To Henry B. and Deborah Walton Coles, at Moores- 
town, N. J., Twelfth month 17, 1896,a daughter, who is named 
Marguerite. 

FOULKE.—At Ambler, Montgomery county, Pa., Twelfth month 


11, 1896, to Joseph T. and Laura L. Foulke, a daughter, who is 
named Hannah L. 


MARRIAGES. 


CARROW—PURDIE.—Twelfth month 16, 1896, by Friends’ 
ceremony, before C. F. Warwick, Mayor of Philadelphia, Richard C. 
Carrow and Emma M. Purdie, both of Camden, Del. 

PRICE—ALBERTSON.—Twelfth month 8, 1896, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Charles C. Price, son of Rebecca W. and 
the late John F. Price, and Alice Miulsby, daughter of Mary W. and 
the late Wm. Albertson, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BENNETT.—Twelfth month 15, 1806, at Asheville, N. C., M. 
Louise Bennett, daughter of the late Samuel P. and Anna H. Bennett, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Funeral from the home of her aunt, Rachel 
C. Willits, Philadelphia. 

FERRIS.—At her home in West Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth 
month 19, 1896, Elizabeth Jenkins, widow of Edward B. Ferris, and 
daughter of the late George and Hannah J. Jenkins, in her 71st year ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

For many years she has been [reasurer of the Female As sociation 
for the relief of the Suffering Poor. 

HANCOCK.—Twelfth month 20, after a few days’ illness, Clinton 
Gillingham Hancock, aged 51 years, son of the late Samuel P. Han- 
cock; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

For the past seventeen years he has been General Passenger Agent 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 

FRENCH.—At Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1896, 
Rachel French, widow of William French, aged g2 years, 6 months, 
and 14 days; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

During her long life she had been an example of plainness and 
simplicity, Devoted to her family, and in her declining years making 
her home with a daughter, she was ever desirous that she should not 
give any one trouble. She was greatly favored in this, for until within 
a few weeks of her death she was able to wait upon herself. When 
the close came, she was found ready. * 


GRISCOM.—At her residence, Oakhurst, Haverford, Pa., Twelfth 
month 5, 1896, Margaret Acton Griscom, widow of John D. Griscom, 
M. D., in the 78th year of her age. 


JESSUP.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 16, 1896, 
Elizabeth L., daughter of Charles Jessup, in her 61st year; a valued 
minister of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

JOHNSON.—Elizabeth, relict of the late Gervas Johnson, of 
DeRuyter, N. Y., died at the home of her daughter in Georgetown, 
N. Y., Seventh month 18, 1896, aged 88 years, 10 months, and 1 day. 

This dear Friend died as she had lived, a worthy example of 
purity and integrity of the Society of Friends, of which she was a 
life-long member. She was confined to her bed the last seventeen 
months of her life, bearing all without a murmur, saying to friends as 
they called that she had a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens. * 

SACKETT.—At the home of his mother, Evaline R. Sackett, 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 18, 1896, of pneumonia, 
Dr. Edgar W. Sackett, in the 49th year of his age; a member of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Wrightstown, 21st. 


SACKETT.--At her home in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 20, 1896, of pneumonia, Evaline R. Sackett ; a mem- 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Wrightstown, 23d. 


SHOEMAKER .—At his home in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
17, 1896, Robert Shoemaker, in his 80th year 

[He had been well known for many years as the head of the 
wholesale drug firm of Robert Shoemaker & Co., at 4th and Race 
streets, and highly esteemed as a man and citizen. He was a son of 
Richard M. Shoemaker, of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, Pa., and 


was a Friend originally, but at his death, and for many years pre- | 


viously, connected with the Episcopal church. } 

SNOWDON.—Of paralysis, at his home, near Alexandria, Va., 
Eleventh month 25, 1896, Isaac Snowdon, in the 79th year of his age ; 
formerly of Mullica Hill, New Jersey. 

TITUS.—At Merrick, Long Island, N. Y., Twelfth month 3, 
1896, Richard W. Titus, aged 85 years; almost a life-long member of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





| ing, since the 15th of Eleventh month. 
| each month is held in the M. E. Church, the others at a 


| to continue them longer. 
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NOAH CADWALLADER. 


The departure of Noah Cadwallader from this life (a notice of 
whose death has appeared in these columns), deserves more than a 
passing mention, for his was one of the lives that were not lived in 
vain, leaving behind him an example that will long be one of useful- 
ness, to all who knew and loved him. Both himself and wife, Eliza- 
beth, were for many years useful and rightfully qualified elders in 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, at Richmond, and Noah often appeared 
in the ministry, his testimonies always being in the life, and particu- 
larly clear regarding the Christ within, as our Saviour and Redeemer. 
He was especially noted for his meekness and humility, which was 
expressed in his countenance, his voice, and all his conduct. That 
genuine hufnility, which whilst modestly conscious of its own merits, 
was totally devoid of all pride and arrogance, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, and submissive to the leadings of the Inner Light, which was 
his unfailing dependence. 

His domestic life was a model of faithfulness and devotion, ever 
manifesting to his invalid wife the ceaseless ministrations of a love 
that was truly the beautiful fruit of the spirit. Honest and industrious, 
he was successful in business. Without children, he left a compe- 
tency for the maintenance of his wife in comfort, and, best legacy of 
all, a memory that will be a shining light to all who knew him. 

Richmond, Ind. A. M.S. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WE are informed by Isaac Wilson that he and his wife 
have in prospect a visit to Fishing Creek Half- Year Meet- 
ing, and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, in next (First) 
month, and to attend other meetings in Virginia, and 
perhaps Concord and Western quarters of this yearly 
meeting, on their way north, expecting to be absent from 
home two months or more. 


Friends at Delta, York county, Pa., have been regu- 
larly holding a meeting for worship, on First-day morn- 
One meeting 


private house. It is proposed to hold them thus through- 
out the winter, leaving it then to be determined whether 


ILLINOIS VISITORS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I witt ask for a little space in the paper, though abler 
pens than mine have given accounts of their travels in this 
wonderful State. 

On the morning of Ninth month 19, my husband and 
I left Geyserville for San Francisco, in the first rain of 
any account since we came to California in Sixth month 
last. After dining, we spent the afternoon profitably at 
the Mechanics’ Fair. Next morning we attended Friends’ 
meeting, corner Morgan and Ellis streets. About thirty 
were present. Several spoke and one Friend read a 
chapter from the Bible. We were glad to meet with 
former residents of Langhorne, (Bucks county, Pa.), 
and vicinity,— Friend Burgess and wife, who was a Long- 
shore. Barclay J. Smith and wife took us home with 
them to dinner. There we met two grand-nieces of 
S3enjamin Lundy. 

In the afternoon B. J. S. and wife went with us to 
Golden Gate Park, which we explored and admired till 
dusk. I think it exceeds in beauty and variety of attrac- 
tions any park I have seen. Next day we spent at the 
sea-shore, first the Cliff House, on a rocky bluff in sight 
of Seal Rocks, the home of hundreds of seals. There 
are many ocean curios for sale in the building, which is 
a great resort. Thence we went to Sutro Baths, said to 
be the finest in the world, with hot and cold sea water at 
uniform temperature, in graded depth tanks. In the 
building is a fine museum, and there is music in the even- 
ings. Thence we went to a higher cliff to see the beauti- 
ful home of the owner of all this, Adolph Sutro. The 
grounds overlook the sea on one side, and the city, of 
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which he is now the Mayor, on the other. All varieties 
of native and imported trees and flowers, green grass 
and statuary over the place render the walks and drives, 
which are of free access to the public, very enjoyable. 

At 7 p. m., we left the city by steamer for a 150 mile 
ride on San Francisco Bay to Stockton, where we spent 
three days very pleasantly with some cousins. Thence we 
went to Lodi, twenty miles away, to visit friends who 
came from Illinois, a yearago. Their hcme is in the San 
Joaquin valley, a great wheat country. We saw fields of 
watermelons,—four-horse wagon loads of them, rude 
through a 3,000 acre field of fruit trees, all in full bear- 
ing. Our friend Levi Atwood gave mea bunch of grapes 
that weighed 4 pounds and 6 ounces. He was shipping 
them to Chicago. We spent a day with these friends, 
then started for Gayelle, in Siskiyou county, 350 miles 
north of San Francisco. We passed through Sacramento 
and on to Red Bluff, where we stopped in the evening to 
rest until next morning,—then again on the S. P. R. R., 
to our destination. We crossed the Siskiyou mountain. 
The scenery is beyond description. The cars stop five 
minutes for passengers to drink soda water, which gushes 
from the rocks in the mountain side, and flows strong 
enough to turn a mill-wheel. Then on through tunnels 
and around curves; in some places our track doubles on 
itself, so that we seem to be going back to our starting 
point, and sometimes see our track far above, and again 
far below us. 

Gayelle, though in Shasta valley, is 2,760 feet above 
sea level. We visited here my cousin Lewis M. Foulke 
and family. He isa member of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, and formerly lived there, but came to the mines in 
Siskiyou county in 1853. He and a brother-in-law, 
Elijah Edson, and a widowed sister-in-law have a ranch 
of 3.480 acres, on which they raise alfalfa and fatten 
cattle. They raised a crop of 4,000 tons this year. All 
must be irrigated. Their ditch is go miles long, the 
water coming from Shasta river. The mountain is twenty 
miles away, so they have a fine view of it. They had 
four tons of honey this year. One man attends to it on 
shares. Lewis’s brother-in-law, George A. Newbold, 
formerly of Byberry, Pa., and a member now of Camden 
Monthly Meeting, lives with his son William, with his 
daughter Clara and husband, Solon Williams, seven miles 
away. They too are on an alfalfa ranch. Though so 
many years isolated from Friends, they are still very much 
of Friends, and feel an interest in Society affairs. 

They took us a ride to see a spring which gushes up 
with great force and volume on level ground, forms a 
lake and then becomes a river, always of uniform tempera- 
ture. The water is utilized to irrigate adjoining ranches. 
It is thought it is the outcome of a lost river which some 
miles away behind a mountain, after flowing some miles 
sinks into the earth and is lost. Humboldt surmised that 
these lost rivers were the source or cause of the Gulf 
Stream, the water being warmed near the centre of the 
earth. Shasta is always capped with snow. There are 
many other high peaks in sight. We were there two 
weeks, and the night before we left it snowed on the 
mountain so it extended farther down the sides of Shasta. 
Scientists say there are 162 extinct volcanoes in the 
county. We rode 23 miles to Yreka, the county seat. 
It has now 1,500 inhabitants, a fine court-house, etc. It 
began as a mining camp. I walked over the place, in the 
Street, where was at one time a gold mine, and saw one 
nearby on a mountain side being worked; saw many 
trails up the mountains to gold mines. The banker told 
us he takes in yearly $125,000 gold, and the county 
mines yield $1,000,000 in ayear. While riding we saw 


several coyotes and many squirrels which are trouble- 





some in destroying crops. The coyotes come down from 
the mountains and kill sheep, calves, etc., at night, if the 
latter are not kept up. Cousin Solon Williams and wife 
drove 100 miles this summer to visit ‘‘ Crater Lake,’’ in 
Oregon. It is 1,000 feet below the rim of the crater to 
the water, which is 1,000 feet deep. There are so many 
wonderful and awe-inspiring things in nature it makes us 
realize more fully our own insignificance. 

After an absence of three weeks we returned to our 
temporary home here at the home of William Griffith, a 
son-in-law of my husband’s, on the foot-hills of Geyser 
Peak, another extinct volcano, and on which there are hot 
and cold geysers of sulphur, soda, and iron water. This 
is a fruit ranch in Russian River valley. The river 
abounds in salmon at times each year. While it was so 
warm in the East this summer we had nice cool breezes 
up the valley from the ocean, so we were very comfort- 
able. Nights all summer are cool enough to need one or 
two blankets to sleep under. We reveled in delicious 
fruit, and have all gained in weight, so we fear when we 
return to our Illinois home our friends will hardly know 
us. We gladly welcome the INTELLIGENCER each week, as 
it keeps us informed as to friends. 

Lypia A. WILson. 
Geyserville, Cal., Twelfth month 7. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WINTER IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY. 


Ir was on the 14th day of Tenth month that we left 
El Paso for this place. Rain had been falling at inter- 
vals for about two weeks, making travel quite unsafe for 
heavy trains on the Santa Fé, as they extended all the 
way up the valley. The track follows the general course 
of the stream, and in many places it runs for miles close 
along the bank. The river was nearly dry at El Paso, 
but we met the water near Los Cruses, a rushing, turbu- 
lent stream, rich with both mineral and vegetable matter 
from the mountains which were in sight on either hand, 
often close by, and again miles away. They are very 
rugged and rocky, and nearly bare of vegetation save 
some scrubby cedars, and some are black with lava rock. 
At one place we crossed great beds of lava, showing the 
existence at one time of active volcanoes. We also 
crossed many small river beds that are dry the most of 
the time, but which carry rapid streams of water from the 
canyons in the mountains and off the mesa, when it rains. 

As the journey was nearly all made by daylight we 
saw much that was interesting and instructive. The Rio 
Grande is a very rapid stream here, having an average fall 
of five feet per mile. Vast quantities of water now goto 
waste that might be stored in lakes or reservoirs for future 
use, thus rendering a failure from drought impossible. 
The vast resources of the Rio Grande valley can scarcely 
be estimated. It has been peopled mostly by the Mexi- 
cans for about two hundred years. This race isa mixture 
of the native Indian and the Spanish, who once owned 
this country, and much of the land has been held in large 
tracts called Spanish land grants, and as it could not be 
sold in small quantities and a good title given settlers 
have been in a great measure kept out. This obstacle is 
now removed, and inducements offered to home seekers. 

Perhaps enough has already been said of the soil, 
the fruit, and the climate, so I will only speak of what we 
have learned of the last in our two months’ residence 
here. The weather, with the exception of one day. has 
been nearly all sunshine, and we can sit on our front 
porch in the sun during the middle of the day with com- 
fort. Assoon as the sun sets the nights become cold and 
it often freezes a little, but as soon as the sun clears the 





high range of mountains to the east it becomes warm 
again. These mountains are about fifteen miles away, 
but look much nearer, and they are lovely. Sometimes 
they are of a dark violet hue, changing through the 
various shades of blue, and as the sun sets becoming a 
rosy pink. One learns to love the mountains, and to 
watch their varying shades. 

There are some windy, disagreeable days, of course, 
when the sand blows, especially in the spring, but they 
are so few compared to the bright, sunny ones that we 
soon forget them when they are past. The summers 
here, I feel sure, must be delightful, for the mountain air 
is always cool and invigorating. We are at an elevation 
of 4,800 feet, and the air being dry we cannot have that 
feeling of lassitude that comes in a warm, moist climate 
in summer. Spring comes early, and generally to stay. 
So taking it the year round, I think a home here in this 
valley is very desirable, and hope Friends will join us that 
we may have companionship. 

Fannie C. Lownes. 
Los Lunas, N. M., Twelfth month 5. 


The British Friend, Twelfth month, in its report of the proceedings 
of the Representative Committee, (‘‘ Meeting for Sufferings’’), of 
London Yearly Meeting, Eleventh month 6, has the following : 

Tue Anti-Slavery Committee reported on the anticipated 
emancipation of the slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba, and 
on the offer which had been made by Theodore Burtt, of 
Grantham, [Lincolnshire], to establish an Industrial In- 
stitution on the island of Pemba. Theodore Burtt, who 
was present, was invited to lay the matter before the 
meeting. He had for some time past read with interest 
the matter which had been published relating to Pemba, 


but until about a month ago had not felt any personal 


call to that field of service. Then, however, it arose 
clearly in his mind that he should offer ta undertake the 
work. He had prayed earnestly over it, but day after 
day it became more clear and distinct that he was to give 
up all his home interests and prospects and go to Pemba. 
When at length he broached the matter to his wife, he 
found that she also had been led into the same thought 
without any knowledge of his feeling. He then wrote to 
H. S. Newman for further information, and consulted 
some of his friends at home, all tending to deepen the 
sense of call to this work. Consequently, he had laid 
the matter before the Committee. He felt it was right 
for him to go out there, probably to take up a plantation 
in the island, and prove to the world that the freedmen 
will work honestly and perseveringly for their living. 
Thus it would be an industrial mission, yet with a dis- 
tinctly religious aim. He believed the way to bring 
these slaves to Christ will be through such a mission, 
showing them in daily life what Christianity really means 
of liberty and mutual service. His age is thirty-three ; 
he has enjoyed good health and strength all his life. His 
own medical attendant certifies him now as quite fitted 
physically to attempt life in the tropics. He is a practi- 
cal working farmer, and had experience in handling car- 
penters’, masons’, and blacksmiths’ tools. Thus, un- 
known to himself, he believed the Lord had for many 
years been training and preparing him for this very work. 

The meeting felt the seriousness of the proposal, and 
much sympathy was expressed with Theodore Burtt’s 
concern. 
encouraging a Friend to go out to such a climate with his 
wife and three children, pressed heavily upon the meet- 
ing. There was a general desire, however, to put no ob- 
stacle in the way of a right call to so difficult and untried 


The responsibility of the undertaking, and of | 
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an experiment ; and after a very full expression of opinion, 
the meeting authorized the Anti-Slavery Committee to 
arrange for a preliminary visit by T. Burtt to Pemba. 
The Committee was requested to report the result of the 
investigation before committing the meeting to a final 
decision on the establishment of the mission. 

The balance of the Anti-Slavery fund, amounting to 
nearly £250, is to be appropriated to the expense of the 
preliminary visit of T. Burtt and his companion. 


THE CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE. 
Paper read by Myra A. Walter at Kennett Square Friends’ As- 
sociation. 
THouGH we are told to look forward, not backward, my 
thoughts go back, and I recall the remark of a dear aged 
friend who in conversation not long since said, ‘‘ I think I 
most enjoy looking backward, now.’’ 

Of course, we understood the meaning ; it was not in 
a spiritual sense ; but circumstances had placed her in a 
different position in later life. 

Yet I see a lesson in looking backward ; while I am 
not so old as my mother yet I see great changes since 
childhood, and while some are for the better, others are 
for worse. The great desire for wealth, popularity, and 
worldly pleasures seems to be on the increase, and to ob- 
tain these without honest labor has ruined many. 

We cannot help contrasting our young life and that of 
our neighbors then with the young now. Of course 
country life is different from that in villages and cities ; 
yet the country folks now (as a general thing) live very 
differently from then. Large families were raised on 
large farms, with plenty of plain food and clothing, plenty 
of work to give a keen appetite, no fine buggies for the 
boys, no bicycles for boys or girls, few musical instru- 
ments, not so many holidays; seldom quitting work at 4 
o’clock to don the best suit and go to the nearest village 
to spend the evening. Yet methinks there was equally as 
much real happiness among us then as there is now. 
Then the children and parents spent their evenings to- 
gether around their own fireside. If some of the chil- 
dren of to day were placed in the situation of their grand- 
parents in their early days they might at least learn two 
useful lessons,—industry and economy. It appears to be 
the aim now to give children an easy life, plenty of fine 
clothes, and all the accomplishments and pleasures ot the 
times, probably overlooking some other things more 
profitable. It is always well to give children a good 
practical education, teaching them to be industrious and 
self-supporting, economical and trustworthy ; not spend- 
ing faster than earned for that which is not substantial 
either from temporal or spiritual life and growth. Asthe 
desire for money and luxuries increases it often leads the 
thoughts into wrong channels; not being industrious 
enough to earn and economical to save, they resort to all 
manner of wrong means to obtain money, and the spir- 
itual life is not nourished with food for its growth and 
development. We read that as pride, love of money, and 
a desire to excel gradually crept into our Society we 
gradually grew lukewarm and less faithful to its princi- 
ples, and the consequence has been that we have de- 
creased in number, and there seems evidence of spiritual 
declension. If we would but turn backward and resume 
more of the plainness, simplicity, and faithfulness which 
characterized the earlier Friends, I think we would be 
better and happier for it. 

Was not our Great Pattern plain and humble? Did 
he not call his disciples to plain occupations, to be fishers 
of men, laborers in his vineyard, and shepherds, whose 
duty was to feed both sheep and lambs, to search through 
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the highways and byways of the world to save that which 
is lost ? 

His walk was among the poor and ignorant, he ate 
with publicans, healed the sick, lame, and blind, took the 
little children in his arms and blessed them. And what 
are we doing? Ah! well for us would we look backward, 
then take courage, go forward resolving to follow his 
example more closely; doing (if need be) the most 


humble work for the uplifting of mankind and the peace 
and happiness of our own souls, seeking earnestly for an 
inheritance in the ‘‘ Father’s kingdom.’’ 


AN INNOCENT PRISONER. 
New York Letter to Springfield Republican. 


At Auburn last week I was able to see and hear something 
about the surprising case of Richard Barber, the innocent 
homicide of Tompkins county, eight years ago, who, for 
nearly seven years past, has been an inmate of the Auburn 
State prison, where I called on him, Thanksgiving Day. 
He was born in England (Lincolnshire) 35 years ago, and 
as a child was the victim of epilepsy, which is hereditary 
in his family. But he seemed to have outgrown the dis- 
ease, and from his coming to America, at the age of 19, 
till March, 1888, he had not been regarded as epileptic. 
His disease had, in fact, taken the obscure form of noc- 
turnal epilepsy, and his seizures, when they occurred, 
were generally in bed, where no one saw them. On the 
fatal night in 1888, however, he had an attack while call- 
ing on some old English friends at Trumanston, near 


Ithaca; and in the ‘‘ homicidal fury ’’ incident to some | 


forms of epilepsy, he attacked and killed one of his 
friends—being wholly unconscious afterward of what he 
had done. There was no motive for the deed ; his whole 
life had been singularly blameless, and after a long trial 
and a hearing in the court of appeals, his counsel was 
allowed to enter a plea of guilty of murder in the second 
degree, and in March, 1890, he was sent to the Auburn 
prison. There he has had occasional returns of his 
nightly seizures, at long intervals, but, being alone in his 
cell, no harm has occurred. He has developed, however, 
in the workshop of the prison a remarkable skill in wood- 
work,—though only an unskilled farm laborer before, and 
performs marvels of carving, inlaying, and modeling, one 
or two of which I saw. 

He has made for his counsel, George B. Davis, of 
Ithaca, whose benevolent and persistent labor in defend- 
ing him saved Richard from execution, a wonderful inlaid 
box containing 6,500 separate pieces of wood of many 
kinds, arranged in geometrical designs which he drew him- 
self, and which he put together in his cell, of evenings, 
with a few simple tools, and by the singular delicacy of 
his hand and eye. His conduct in the prison has been 
exemplary ; he is there as he was before his misfortune, 
the kindest, simplest, and most amiable of human being, 
—rather shy and reserved, but without enmity or malice, 
and a favorite among the guards and officers, as he was in 
the narrow circle of his humble life outside the prison. 
His is one of the most surprising instances known of 
what looks like a most atrocious crime, committed by the 
most innocent of men, under that most awful dispensa- 
tion of homicidal epilepsy. His mind, except during his 
infrequent attacks, has remained clear, and he has im- 
proved in appearance and health since going to prison. 
This I know from my acquaintance with him in Ithaca 


world go right, but only to discover and to do, with 
cheerful heart, the work that God appoints.—/ean Jngelow. 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Norristown, Pa.—(Report condensed from the Hera/d.)—The 
monthly meeting of the Friends’ Association was held Twelfth mont} 
17, at the home of Matilda W. Andrews, No. 1035 De Kalb street 
The attendance was unusually large and the exercises were interestin, 
throughout. 

The President, Charles Platt, called the meeting to order at the 
usual time. Susan J. Sheppard, the Secretary, read the miautes. 

Anna B. Thomas read a summary of Friends’ labors in connection 
with the Indians, giving rise to the remark from a member that it wa: 
remarkable how promptly the so called savages comprehended and ap 
preciated the principle of the ‘* Inner Light ’’ as taught by Friends. 

Lillian Zimmerman read a short sketch of the life of Mary S. Lip 
pincott, a well-known minister of the Society, who died in 1888, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Many of those present had listened to Mary 
S. Lippincott’s spiritual exhortations, and one of the number, the wife 
of George Wood, had been her pupil at Moorestown. 

Ellwood Roberts gave a talk on Irwin’s Cave, at Port Kennedy 
from which Professor Henry C. Mercer has taken fossil remains of 
trees, animals, and plants of great value, from a scientific standpoint 
A slip containing a brief summary of what has been accomplished 
prepared by Prof. Mercer, was read, and running comments made 
upon it, including a brief description of the collection viewed recently 
in the old Kennedy mansion at Port Kennedy. 

A memorial in reference to Lizzie Jones, a deceased member, pre 
pared by Matilda Andrews, was read. It alluded to the gentle, 
thoughtful disposition of the deceased, and fittingly commemorated her 
many virtues. 

A committee was named to nominate Officers for the ensuing year, 
to report at next meeting, which will be held at the residence of 


Charles F. Cloud, Stanbridge street. Several new members were 
elected. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends 


| Association of Wilmington was held in Friends’ school-house on the 


evening of Twelfth month 18. It was the third anniversary of the 
Association. The president, Eugene Chambers, read a very interest- 
ing review of our work since our organization, with remarks on the 
object and aim of the Association. 

Henry McAllister read from * Janney’s History,” with reminis 
cences of some early Friends. Edith Garrett read from the British 
Friend J. W. Graham's essay on “ * Hicksite’ Friends in America,’’ 
followed by an interesting talk on the present and past feeling among 
English Friends toward our Society. 

David Ferris read ‘‘ Recollections and Anecdotes of Whittier,’ 
with extracts showing the humorous side of his character. Then a 
general social talk. The meeting was felt to be an interesting, encour- 
aging, and profitable one. 

We should like to acknowledge our indebtedness to our friend 
William W. Birdsall for his interesting historical reading, Eleventh 
month 28, with stereopticon views of meeting-houses, eminent men, 
prisons, etc., of George Fox's time. It has caused a renewed interest 
in the history, biography, and testimonies of Friends. It was a rainy 
night, or a much larger audience would have been present. 

D. FERRIs. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Association meeting of Twelfth 
month was held in the meeting-house. After the opening exercises 
Hanna B. Milhous, the representative to the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations held in New York, read her report. 

The review of the 15th chapter, 2d volume, of Janney’s History 
was prepared and read by Lydia R. Linvill. A recitation ‘‘ Autumn 
Leaves,’’ was nicely given by Edith Myers. Fred S. Brown read an 
excellent paper upon ‘‘ Truth and Politeness,” showing there may be 
many ways of speaking the truth and vice versa. 

A paper prepared by Nathaniel E. Janney, of Philadelphia, subject, 
“« The present payment of Tithes in England,’’ was read by William 
J. Hicks, and elicited some remarks. We think it a subject that the 
members of our Associations might with profit make inquiry about. 

Mary G. Hoopes, of Penn’s Grove (a former resident of this town), 
furnished a paper for the Literature Committee, entitled ‘‘ To Be, or 
Not to Be.’’ The Association adjourned to meet at the usual time 
next month. * 


Fawn Grove, Pa.—Fawn Grove Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Mercie M. Brown, the evening of Twelfth month 
15, 1896. The meeting was opened by the President, Thomas W. 
Brown, reading the 111th Psalm. After a period of silence the minutes 
of previous meeting were read and approved, and roll was called, the 
members responding with sentiments, The question, “ Are Friends a 
proselyting people? if not, Why ?’’ was satisfactorily answered by 


| Jeremiah J. Starr. 


A paper was read by Mercie M. Brown, bearing on the subjects 
that came before our late yearly meeting. The Purification of the 
Press was taken up, and Prof. W. E, Schaak, of Fawn Grove Academy, 
being present and haviag had some experience in press work, gave a 
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very interesting talk on the subject, uniting with the movement in be- 
half of purer thought through the medium of the public press, and re- 
gretting the demand for much that is objectionable. He was followed 
in the same line of thought by Jeremiah J. Starr. Effie Brown recited 
«« Little Things.”” The Introduction to the Discipline was read by 
Hannah R. Brown, followed by comments thereon. Others, who 
stood appointed to prepare papers, answer questions, etc., not being 
present, were continued to next meeting. B. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
iation was held Twelfth month 14, the president, J. Eugene Baker, 

in the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved, 
and reports from the standing committees submitted. 

William W. Birdsall, on behalf of the Lecture Committee, spoke of 
the success of the University Extension Class under the leadership of 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, which has maintained a live interest throughout 
the autumn season, preparatory to the lectures by Hilaire Belloc. 

The Executive Committee announced the election of two new 
members to the Association, and reported that 300 copies of the com- 
mittee’s report on philanthropic labor have been printed and circulated 
among members of the Association. 

A committee of five was appointed to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year, and report at First month meeting. 

Robert M. Janney read an interesting letter dated Second month 20, 
1856, from Samuel M. Janney to Jane Johnson, concerning the pur- 
chase of a little colored girl and her mother for the purpose of giving 
them freedom. He had driven in a sleigh 35 miles to bring them to 
his own home, which fact of itself seemed to have an effect upon the 
small neighborhood in Virginia, causing a gentleman to remark, ‘‘ It 
shows what a feeling the Quakers have for these people.’’? The letter 
discussed at some length the question of slavery, and gave an insight 
into the writer’s active interest in the cause. General remarks were 
called forth from the meeting. Some reminiscences of those times 
were given, as well as expression regarding the labors of Samuel M. 
Janney. 

Isaac Roberts raised the question whether the liberty of slaves 
would heve been possible at the time it was accomplished if Pennsyl- 
vania had not been settled by Friends? Was not the settlement of 
that State by William Penn an act of the Divine Mind for a special 
purpose ? 

The second part of the program consisted of a lecture, illustrated 
by stereopticon views, by. Joseph Truman, Jr. The slides comprised 

’ portraits, pictures of old meeting-houses, and views of historic inter- 
est, relative to Burlington Meeting. 

The Association felt privileged to have had such a contribution to 
the exercises of the evening, and there was hearty, expression of the 
value and enjoyment derived therefrom, as well as of appreciation of 
the labor and time spent in its preparation. After the usual silence the 
meeting adjourned. HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


GEORGE ScHooL Notes.—On Seventh-day evening, the 12th, the 
Whittier Society held one of the best meetings of the year, The new 
officers, Arthur Griest and Mary John took their places, and the fol- 
lowing program was then given: a reading by Olive Pyle; a recita- 
tion by Elizabeth Andrews; an oration by Estelle Brinton; the so- 
ciety paper, read by Walter Gilkyson ; and an original dialogue, writ 
ten by Estelle Brinton. The scene was laid in a logging camp and 
the following persons took part: Grace Woodman, Dora Vickers, 
Emily Coale, Estelle Brinton, Alice Farquhar, John Parry, Roy Mc- 
Vaugh, and George Passmore. 

The class of ’99 has held its elections, and the following officers 
were chosen: President, Stephen Twining; Secretary, Olive Pyle; 
Vice-president, Alfred Watson; and Treasurer, William Hilliard. 

On First day morning, the 13th, during the time First-day school 
is usually held, we had a very excellent address by William G. Hub- 
bard, President of the Peace Association of Friends of America. 
Afterward he attended Newtown Meeting, where his sermon was much 
appreciated. Inthe evening he made an address in Newtown upon 
Arbitration, the same subject upon which he spoke at the school in the 
morning. 

Seventh-day evening, the 19th, Howard M. Jenkins gave a lecture 
on the life of George Fox, with lantern-slide views of places and 
persons. 

Fourth-day, the 23d, the teachers and students will leave for the 
Christmas holidays, returning on Second-day, the 4th of First month. 


97. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the reception parlor on First-day 
evening, the 2oth inst. There were about eighty in attendance, about 
one-half of whom were students. After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting by Mary E. Seaman, secretary, the Nominating Com- 
mittee reported the name of Prof. Ferris W. Price for president for the 
ensuing year, in place of Dr. William I. Hull, who tendered his resig- 
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nation. Sarah Bancroft, ’97, read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Atti- 
tude of the College toward the Society of Friends.’’ The paper 
pointed out the many advantages which students in college had for 
becoming intelligent and useful Friends, and the writer believed that 
in this particular the intentions of the founders of Swarthmore had not 
been disappointed. 

Emily C. Garrett opened the discussion on this subject and said 
that each one owed it to the College, especially after graduation, to 
take such a part in the good work of his community that there should 
remain no doubt as to the efficiency of the College to make Friends of 
its students. Remarks followed by Dean Bond, Dr. Richard Jones, 
Beatrice Magill, and others. Mary Howell, ’98, then read a review of 
the book entitled, ‘‘ Quaker Poets in Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 

Dr. Jones, formerly professor of English Literature and now con- 
nected with the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, visited the College for a few days last week, and was 
present at the Shakespeare Entertainment. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes and his wife are now occupying their pleas- 
ant new home in the borough of Swarthmore. They have here- 
tofore occupied rooms in the College building. 

A number of the professors have recently formed a club for the 
study of the Dutch language. 

On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 19, the Senior class presented the 
7th Annual Shakespeare Entertainment in College Hall, before a large 
and appreciative audience, numbering at least 500. Much praise is 
due Instructor Myrtie A. Furman for the successful manner in which 
everything passed off. It is the universal sentiment of all those who 
have taken part in this work that it is, outside of the regular class work, 
one of the most broadening and instructive events of the Senior year. 

At a recent meeting of the Swarthmore Oratorical Association it 
was announced that John Wanamaker had again offered a prize of $25 
for the best attainments in oratory in Swarthmore College. The prize 
is divided into two parts, $15 and $10 respectively. 97. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE.—Martin Academy, at 
Kennett Square, under the care of Friends, is doing well, but still has 
room for some scholars, The attendance is nearly equal to some pre- 
vious years, yet those in charge feel that it is not patronized so well as 
the good work which is being done deserves. The Yearly Meeting’s 
committee, at a recent visit, expressed themselves well satisfied. 

Board can be obtained at very reasonable rates, in Kennett Square, 
in families of Friends, for pupils attending the School. 


A MESSAGE TO CHILDREN. 
[Some friend of Friends’ Home for Children, West Philadelphia, 
whose name was not disclosed, sent three turkeys to the institution, on 


Thanksgiving Day, and also sent the following note addressed to the 
children :] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 24, 1896. 

Little Men and Women : Charles Dickens, in ‘* David Copperfield,” 
reports Aunt Betsy Trotwood as giving this bit of advise to her nephew : 
** Don’t be mean ; don’t be false; don’t becruel.’’ I cannot improve 
on that advice to you. If you are not mean or false or cruel, you will 
most likely be generous, true, and kind to each other, your teachers, 
and everybody. 

To help you be all this I send you to-day for your Thanksgiving 
dianer a turkey ; so that as you enjoy the good things of life, yon may 
think that when you grow to be big men and women, you may be able 
to do little acts of kindness and good-will to other little men and women. 

God bless you one andall; and help you to be true, just, and 
loving, is the hearty wish of 


A LOVER OF CHILDREN. 


CONFERENCE FINANCES CLOSED. 


A NOTE from our friend S. Robinson Coale, treasurer of the Swarth- 
more Conference local committee, dated on the 16th, advises us that 
he has closed his accounts finally, the last act being to draw a check 
for $1,193 89 to the order of Robert Btddle, Treasurer of Swarthmore 
College, this being the balance after all bills and the $500 donation 
to the Friends’ History Library, were paid. Fifty dollars of the sum 
was interest allowed by the Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
on the Conference fund while deposited with it. 


BE merciful, O God! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 
See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings 
Till they go rustling heavenward, as he springs 
Up from the mounded sod. 


—E£. R. Sill. 


ALTHOUGH the Suez Canal is only ninety miles long, it reduces tke 
distance from Britain to India, by sea, nearly 4,000 miles. 
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THE PRESENT. 
Do not crouch to-day, and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fled ; 
Hush your voice to tender reverence ; 
Crown’d he lies, but cold and dead; 
For the Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added weight of hours, 
Honor her, for she is mighty ! 
Honor her, for she is ours ! 


See the shadows of her heroes 
Girt around her cloudy throne ; 
Every day the ranks are strengthened, 
By great hearts to him unknown. 
Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new ; 
But the Present shal! falfill them, 
What he promised she shall do. 


She inherits all his treasures, 
She is heir to all his fame, 
And the light that lightens round her 
Is the lustre of his name. 
She is wise with all his wisdom, 
Living, on his grave she stands, 
On her brow she bears his laurels, 
And his harvest in her hands. 
—Adelaide A, Proctor. 


WHAT THE BELLS SAID. 


I HEARD the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
Till ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day ; 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 

— Longfellow. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FAITH. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’'s respect for the constitution of his 
country, the religious faith which sustained him in the 
many trials to which he was subjected, and his earnest 
solicitude for the welfare of the private soldiers of the 
Union Army, exemplified in many striking instances, are 
interestingly narrated by ex-Senator James F. Wilson, of 
Iowa, in an article entitled ‘‘ Some Memories of Lin- 
coln,’’ in the current number of the orth American Re 
view. escribing an interview with the President, in 
the early summer of 1862, at a time when the military 
operations near Washington caused discouragement, 
Senator Wilson says : 

‘*While this feeling was dominating all circles sev- 
eral gentlemen, myself among them, called on President 
Lincoln in order to be definitely advised about the 
condition of affairs as understood by him. 

‘*To our question: ‘Mr. President, have you any 
news from the army ?’ he sadly replied : ‘ Not one word ; 
we can get no communication with it. Ido not know 
that we have an army; it may have been destroyed or 
captured, though I cannot so believe, for it was a splen- 
did army. But the most I can do now is to hope that 
serious disaster has not befallen it.’ 

‘« This led to a somewhat protracted conversation 
relative to the general condition of our affairs. It was 
useless to talk about the Army of the Potomac; for we 
knew nothing concerning its condition or position at that 
moment. The conversation therefore took a wide range 
and touched upon the subject of slavery, about which 
much was said. 


‘« Tne President did not participate in this conversa- 
tion. He was an attentive listener, but gave no sign of 
approval or disapproval of the views which were ex 
pressed. At length one of the active participants re- 
marked : 

‘« «Slavery must be stricken down wherever it exists 
in this country. It is right that it should be. It is a 
crime against justice and humanity. We have tolerated 
it too long. It brought this war upon us. I believe that 
Providence is not unmindful of the struggle in which this 
nation is engaged. If we do not do right I believe God 
will let us go our own way to our ruin. But, if we 
do right, I believe he will lead us safely out of this wil- 
derness, crown our arms with victory, and restore our 
now dissevered Union.’ 

‘‘T observed President Lincoln closely while this 
earnest opinion and expression of religious faith was being 
uttered. I saw that it affected him deeply, and antici- 
pated, from the play of his features and the sparkle of 
his eyes, that he would not let the occasion pass without 
making some definite response to it. I was not mistaken. 
Mr. Lincoln had been sitting in his chair, in a kind of 
weary and despondent attitude while the conversation 
progressed. At the conclusion of the remarks I have 
quoted, he at once arose and stood at his extreme 
height. Pausing a moment, his right arm outstretched 
towards the gentleman who had just ceased speaking, 
his face aglow like the face of a prophet, Mr. Lincoln 
gave deliberate and emphatic utterance to the religious 
faith which sustained him in the great trial to which 
he and the country were subjected. He said: 

‘«« My faith is greater than yours. I not only be- 
lieve that Providence is not unmindful of the struggle in 
which this nation is engaged; that if we do not do 
right God will let us go our own way to our ruin; and 
that if we do right he will lead us safely out of this 
wilderness, crown our arms with victory, and restore our 
dissevered union, as you have expressed your belief ; 
but I also believe that he will compel us to do right in 
order that he may do these things, not so much because 
we desire them, as that they accord with his plans of 
dealing with this nation, in the midst of which he 
means to establish Justice. I think he means that we 
shall do more than we have yet done in furtherance of 
his plans, and he will open the way for our doing it. 
I have felt his hand upon me in great trials and submitted 
to his guidance, and I trust that as he shall further open 
the way I will be ready to walk therein, relying on his 
help and trusting in his goodness and wisdom.’ ”’ 


THe Tums_e-Weep.—Tumble-weeds spread them- 
selves in a wholesome fashion. Instead of sending the 
separate seeds out into the world with wings or hairs to 
carry them, the whole plant breaks off near the root, 
when these are ripe, and goes rolling along the ground 
before the wind. The bare, sun scorched deserts of the 
Great West produce several tumble-weeds, and there are 
some in the prairie region. It is natural that they 
should be most abundant where there are no hills nor 
trees to stop them in their course. But we have one 
tumble-weed in the East—the old-witch grass, so-called, 
maybe, because it rides the wind like an old beldame. 
In September this grass spreads its head, or panicle, with 
hair-like, purple branches, in every sandy field. When 
the seeds are ripe the plants are blown across the field, 
often piling up in masses along fences and hedgerows. 
As might be expected, the hair-grass, which has so effec- 
tive a way of spreading itself, is found throughout the 
United States, from ocean to ocean.— 7homas H. Kear- 
ney, Jr , in St Nicho/as. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Two shocks of earthquake were felt throughout Wales, the Midlands, 
and the south of England early on the morning of the 17th inst. 
Houses were violently shaken. The Cathedral at Hereford was dam- 
aged somewhat. The area ofthe shock was unusually wide, extending 
hundreds of miles, from London north to Lincoln, thence west to Lan- 
cashire, south through Wales to Taunton and southeast to Southamp- 
ton, over 200 towns and villages being affected. At Liverpool the 
shocks were followed by thunder, lightning, and hail, and there were 
similar manifestations at Bridgenorth, where the streets at first seemed 
to be on fire for several seconds. After this there was a violent report 
followed by a heavy shock. One death was reported, from fright. 





A SEVERE storm prevailed along the North Atlantic Coast on the 
16th inst. In New England it was reported the worst for many years. 
Of the fleet anchored at Vineyard Haven, seven vessels were blown 
ashore. Plymouth reports the wreck of two schooners and two were 
blown ashore on the Nova Scotia coast. 


THE House Committee on Indian Affairs, on the 17th, ordered a 
favorable report on the bill to abolish the offices of Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and to create in lieu thereof 
a Board of Indian Commissioners. The Board is to consist of two 
civilians of different political parties and an officer of the army not 
below the grade of Major, to receive $5,000 per annum each, and to 
hold office for four years. 


THE Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States Senate, on 
the 2Ist, reported to the Senate a resolution recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Cuba. Its consideration was deferred, and 
there will be an extended discussion after the holidays. Several Sen- 
ators offered substitutes for it. The Secretary of State, R. W. Olney, 
in an interview, asserts that the recognition of independency in other 
countries is exclusively the function of the President, and does not be- 
long to Congress. It is generally doubted whether any action will now 
be taken before President Cleveland’s term expires. The Spanish 
ministers at Madrid declare that they will concede nothing to the 
Cubans, nor to any other nation, until the rebellion is suppressed. 


THE Illinois National Bank, Chicago, the ‘ second strongest ”’ in 
that city, with a capital of one million, has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver, in consequence of the action of the Clearing House As- 
sociation in suspending the bank from membership. The Clearing 
House took action because of imprudent loans made by the bank. It 
is thought all depositors will be paid in full, but that a large part of the 
surplus and capital are lost. Some other failures followed. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

West Philadelphia Meeting, Twelfth mo. 27, at | 
II a. m. 

Green St. Meeting, First mo. 10, at 10.30 a. m. 

Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m. 

Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10,30 a.m. 

An Appointed Meeiing at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 


| 


TWELFTH MONTH: 


An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 


| at Race Street. 


a 
*,* Meetings appointed by the New York| | 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : aif Nearty & 
First MONTH, 1897. 

3. Plainfield. 

10. Orange. 

17. New York. 

31. Westbury. 

JoserpH T. McDowELL, F 
Clerk of Committee. 


} , who use 
“MH SILVER 


“i ELE 


. ‘i say it’s best. 


*,* A Temperance Conference undor the 
care of a committee of Burlington Quarterly 
Meesing, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house at Mt. Holly, N. J., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 27, at 2.30p.m. All are cordially in- 
viled. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


silver polish. 





| frage amendment is carried in that State. 





| *,* List of meetings appointed by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 


27. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of | — 
17th street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, | 
decided at the last meeting that for six weeks | 
after the 8th of First month, 1897, and includ- | 
| ing the oth, the meetings shall beheld on Sev 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. | enth-day instead of Sixth-day as heretofore, | 
| on account of the lectures which are to be held | 
IsAAC SCULL, 


«| Million Housekeepers jj; 


ott “GON 


il Once tried you'll so decide. lip 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other 


Sen: i for trial quantity or box post - 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 

THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. iN» 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE average ‘‘ farm prices”’ of agricultural products in the United 
States at the beginning of the present month were lower than at the 
same time last year, except wheat. The farm price of corn was 21.4 
against 25.3 cents last year; wheat, 72.7 against 50.9 last year; rye, 
40.3 against 44 last year; oats, 18.6 against 19.9 last year; barley, 
32.2 against 33 7 last year; buckwheat, 39 I against 45 2 last year ; 
Irish potatoes, 23.7 against 26.6 last year; leaf tobacco, per pound, 
6.0 cents against 6.9 cents last year; bay, per ton, $6.54 against $8.35 
last year; cotton, per pound, 6.6 cents against 7.6 last year. 

—On the Pennsylvania railroad system within this State there are 
87,242 men employed. There are 20,000 fewer men engaged in rail- 
roading in the State than were so employed io 1892. 


—The United States Consul at Erzeroum reports to the State De- 
partment that the number of Armenian children under 12 years of age 


made orphans by the massacres of 1895 is estimated by the mission- 
aries at 50,000. 


—lIt is stated that the directors of the Union Traction Company, 
coutrolling most of the street car lines of Philadelphia, have voted to 
abolish the special “smoking cars.” There was much complaint 
against them, especially from women passengers. The Board of 
Health’s rule against spitting in street cars also was effective in the 
abolition, as (a newspaper remarks), ‘‘ smoking and spitting go hand 
in hand.’’ 

—A — from East Stroudsburg, Pa., says that a minister, 
“ Rev. E. Dixon, announced from his pulpit that he would read the 
names ae signing applications for liquor licenses or becoming 


| bondsmen for liquor dealers, and that he would endeavor to influence 


church members not to patronize such persons.” 


—The Supreme Court of Idaho has decided that the woman suf- 
The objection was raised 
that though the amendment received twice as many votes as those in 
opposition, it did not get a majority of the number cast at the election 
for all candidates. The Woman’s Journal says: ‘‘ The Political 
Equality Clubs can now take out the stars which they had prepared to 
sew upon the flags for California, and sew them on for Idaho. We 
have our fourth star, after all.’’ 


—State Superintendent of Public Instruction Stanley, of Topeka, 
Kan., learns that at the recent election twenty counties of Kansas 
elected women county superintendents of schools. 


—It is announced that W. E. Gladstone’s health is such that it will 
be necessary for him to spend the winter in Cannes, in the South of 
France, on the Mediterranean Sea. 


—Inspection of the winter crop of celery which is now in trenches 
in the Kalamazoo, Michigan, celery fields, shows that fully one-third 


is rotten on account of damp, warm weather. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Buckingham, last First-day in Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, es os First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, os ‘ Second mo, 

| Bristol, “s “ Third mo. 


Chairman. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
WATCHES 


No one can afford to be without a good watch : 
| you may not be aware of it, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact. 
Oaly those who have visited our store have 
any idea how little money it requires to buy 
| bere a perfect timekeeper, in any style, and 
suitable for merchant or mechanic, old or 
young lady or gentleman. 
| Our house has been in existence nearly a cen- 
| tury and we guarantee everything we sell. 
If you should be pleased to call on us we 
should be glad to see you and give any infor- 
| mation desired, whether you wish to purchase 
| at once or not. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


| 
| 1020 Chestnut St., (2d floor), Philada. 
The old Second Street House Established 1810. 


President. 


POLISH 
I 


hn 


Se ee 
I BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 








A Safe Philadelphia Investment 


MT VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 


Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 pershare. Capital, $50,000. Not assessibie. 
Preat., Hon. William = —. _ 
” Prof. Adolp! Ss er, 
Vice- Prests., { Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 


For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building. 





LECTURES—1897. 

AARON M. PowELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
** Wendell Phillips.” 
** Whittier.” 
‘George Fox.” 
‘‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
“ Woman as a Citizen.” 
* Purity and the White Cross.” 
. * The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
pist, United Charities Building, New York. 


NP Oe tor 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N, Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Furniture, Bedding, Etc 


A choice Collection of Furniture, Bedding, 

and Curtains, from the least expensive to 

the most elegant. 
A careful and intelligent examination and com pari- 
son of these goods, with the prices attached, before 
placing orders, might be interesting. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 23> 


| Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


“J Owe My Life to It.” 


‘Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it. and am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 

BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Territory. 














Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book or 200 
PAGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| TORONTO, CANADA. 


John Faber Miller, “Xonnmrows Pa 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 





Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and {reland, chietly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edi by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pei annum, post free. Sub 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 





Other Periodicals for 1897. | 


We announce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
We will send the [NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3,).....--+++-s 4.60 
Harper's WREKLY, ($4),. ...-..+++s> 5.30 
Harper's RouND TABLE, ($2),........ 3.60 
Ce emiag, GI, . cece tease vecs 2.90 
SS ee ee 4.85 
ScrmnTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), .....-+.+-- 4.60 
Manran’s Basam, @a),. «See ec ees 5.30 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, ($2.50),....... 4.35 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), ........--. 7.60 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1),........+-. $2.65 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, ($1) - 2.90 


MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d. and postage), . . . $3.75 
YounG Faienve’ Review, ($0.75), ...... 2.50 
SCRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), ......... 4.60 
THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), ....... 5.60 
Haapre’s Magazine, ($4),........2.. 5.10 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (4)... ww we ee 30 
POPULAR SCIENCE MoNTHLY, ($5),... .. . 6.60 
i]. Ulla 460 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5),....... 6.10 
ME” WG-2 sas os «ere 4.60 
REVIEW OF REvViEws, ($2.50), ........ 50 


4. 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BABYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 
2. 


SCATTER FD SEmps, (90.50),.......... 35 
McCLURE’s MaGaZINng, ($1),......... 2.90 
THe Farm JOURNAL, ($0.50), ce ee ok be 2.20 
Ovugs LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1),. . 2.90 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
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—_____ 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p m. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


c ar y 7 \ 
Cae 


| HDLC. NEVI, | 
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EX Art Store, bis) 
<— 4; 806 Market Street, ices 


| 
i 


> i] 





Mirrors, Pictures 
Frames, ete. 


Framing of Studies for || 
pupils a specialty. | 


KS Nejc Sux 


ae mm 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, aud May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodstion at the best Washing- 


ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 
rag gaa 28, February 20, March 18, and April 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelpbia. 


eS 
$25) 














RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
1125 shea Aor crest chove Race 

Philadelphia Penna. 
THOMPSON 8H 


Isi7 Grate Avenue, ” "213 Wallace Beret. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 


Circulars on Application. 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 








Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and lege Preparato: Classes. 
Send for catalogue con ing = 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. | 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of rr: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si uly. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mosting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pu 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for cireulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- | 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
many ef located near the Harlem Railroad, one | 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
tienlars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FRLENDS’ ACADEMY, 
VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


‘ Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
der are of Friends. 
prough truction to fit for business or to 
eut iicge. Board and tuition $150 per school 
: ' ‘tiag with modern conveniences. 
ara, address, 


IPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
acust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 
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[ERY COUNTY MILK 
OHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


given to serving families. 
%., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Spertal attent 
#3 North Eigh 


Office 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 


. TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
No, 45 ‘furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Memoranda to Guide Friends Who Send 
Club Subscriptions. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1897. 
single subscriptions, $2.00 each per year. 
For each ten paid names sent us, we allow the 
club-getter an extra copy. This gives eleven 
copies for $20. 

2. ‘NO AGENTS.”’ 
We recognize no one as our “Agent,’’ with the 
single exception of Friends’ Bouk Association, 
14th and ce streets, Philadelphia. ‘Those 
Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must be 
regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, 
we receipt for it ourselves and no one, except 
F, B. A., as above, is authorized to receipt 
for us. 

3. CONCERNING CLUBS. 

a. We desire very much to add new names to our 
list—both to sustain the paper, in place of older 
Friends who year by year are removed by 
death ; and to extend tne circle of its useful- 
ness. One object in making Club rates is to aid 
this new growth. 

b. Names and money for Clubs should be sent to 
us in one, two, or at most three iustailments. We 
can wait till the person getting up the Club is 
ready with the money, but we prefer not to re- 
ceive single names and money, unless for new 
subscribers, at intervals through the year, on ac- 
count of a Club previously reported. 


| 4, SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


W hen sending Clubs, please carefully designate 
all “ new” names ; aud in renewals please use 
the same name asthe paper has been coming 
to. If for any reason the name is changed 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid 
duplication. 
5. DISCONTINU ANCES. 

Wevo not discontinue a paper, unless for con- 
tinued delinquency in payment, without the 
order of the subscriber. Persons wishing to 
‘*stop” must so notify us. With regard to this 
we may ray thata great majority of the sub- 
scribers to the INTELLIGENCKR AND JOURNAL 
continue from year to year without a break, 
and that to stop papers as soon as the amount 
paid runs out. would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at 
the busiest season of the year. We never inten- 
tionally continue a paper ordered stopped, when it 
is not in arrears. 


WALNUT & I3"ST 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between other peop!« | ours is the 
difference between a 1 an oil— 


8S. DU TCHER, 
. Thirteent® Street, Philad’a. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. — 


My SAVE % YOUR FUEL) Xo lamp is 





EPr IN PRICE: 


et 


a good one 
without its particular chimney, 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Women’s Coats: 


At $5.00— Coats of Kersey, Irish Frieze, 
Cheviot, and Astrakhan, high, loose front, 
half lined with satin, finely made and fin- 
ished. Reduced from $7.50 and $8.50. 

At $6.50—High, box-front Coats, of Worum- 
bo Chinchilla, front lined with twilled silk, 
made and tailored in an exceptionally fine 
manner. Colors: blue and black. Re- 
duced from $12. 

At $7.50 — Coats of English Kersey, Frieze, 
Rough Cheviot and fine, rich curl Astrak- 
han Cloth, many of them lined throughout 
with satin, others half lined, some have 
velvet collar, in black and colors. Re- 
duced from $12 and $15. 

At $10.00—High-buttoned, loose-front Coats 
of rich Montagnac, lined throughout with 
rich satin, inlaid velvet collar, coat back. 
Colors: blue and black. Reduced from 
$20.00. 

At $15.00—Coats of rich English Cheviot, 
either shield or reefer front, lined through- 
out with changeable taffeta, a rich garment, 
made in the finest manner. Reduced 
from $25 oo. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_ 


Ch:ap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 
Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 


of over rooo pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baxtnc Powper Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETERWRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on _ 


Eastern Mebrenka Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspoudence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosePH WEBSTER, Wm. WEBSTER, 

President. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mervenee and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec'y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlies 8. Hinchman, 

a 8. Sayres, 
Bolton Winpenay, 

Elwood Becker 

Edwin 8. Dixon, 

Hood Gilpin, 

Warren G. Griffith, 

Haines. 


Nicbolas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 


Thomas R. Gill, 
Howard L. 


LB ue '04 





| THE GU GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT. C0., 


No. 7 North Giivens Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GrneraL Trust and BANKING Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 
BXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, a Trusts of every kind,—RecrIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ets 
Naterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, nd 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Secretnitlams —” 


Brecutive Oommitiee: Wm. H. Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. B 
Francis A. na Wane Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusderft. mi, 


THE mE GY] RA rt D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T w TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, fens Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Intcrest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice. President. 
WILLIAM N. 


Treasu J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
NATHANIEL B UORENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 


MANAGERS 


Sages PORES BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

FRANCIS I. Gow. EN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PorELY MuTuaL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Surepius of over Taree Miutiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. en HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. ae 
JOSIAH M. BACON 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable si 
ion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ly. This company also receives deposits, alien by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Themes Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincett 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W, Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





This am ef 
the Company’s 
able semi-ann 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a: from the Assets of the Com 
President, SAMUEL ms SHIPLEY ; Sereaeeens, T. WISTAR BROW N; er and Actuary 
ce De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROO 


ASA 8. STING | of 
ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOW! SENDS 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON |WALL PAPER ot 


will continue the Attractive Styles 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | Popular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. A. L. Diament & Co., 
ate Chestnut St., Phtadtpbta, Pa. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


WHY Is Ingram’ s Blended Tea THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL 

- so much cheaper than cocoa? | as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 

BECAUSE be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 

" ised, and nothing known to b= un- 

7 admitted. The paper now goes to 

7) 90 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 

ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 

its contents gives special weight to each adyer- 

|tisement. g@"When our readers answer an 

| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


oS” 


31 NorTH Sseconp § 


“AQUILA | J. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. Oth St. Phila. 











